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The Content of a Course in the Introduc- 
tion to Education 


VELORUS MARTZ, Professor of Elementary Education, 
Indiana University 


SoME time ago, in the School of Education, we became interested 
in the prob!em of the content of the course listed in our catalog as “In- 
troduction to Teaching.” It does not require an extensive acquaintance 
with the textbooks in this particular field to reveal that there is an ap- 
parent lack of agreement among them as to the aims which such a course 
should serve and the specific items of information that should enter 
into its make-up. As Introduction to Education is one of the courses re- 
quired at Indiana University of all students preparing for an elementary 
teaching license, it was believed that an effort to determine the type of 
course that would best serve the needs of young elementary teachers 
might be of more than mere academic interest. 

Several studies of this particular problem had already been re- 
ported. In 1931 Reinhardt had secured from 43 teachers colleges data 
as to the aims and content of the introductory course in education as 
given in these institutions... She was not altogether pleased with her 
findings, however, as she believed that most of those replying had merely 
given a list of the major topics in the textbook used, as an outline of 
the course. Her conclusion was that the nature of the course in the 
institutions covered by her investigation was determined chiefly by the 
textbooks. This suggests that an analysis of available texts might give 
us a fair cross-section of the essential content of the course under con- 
sideration. Such an analysis was made by Gerber in 1933.2 He studied 
11 textbooks in this field and classified the topics discussed under 15 
heads. The lack of any essential agreement among these books is indi- 
cated by the fact that no one of these topics was treated by all the 
texts studied; three of them were discussed in one book only. Con- 
versely, no one book treated all the topics listed. The greatest number 
found in any one book was 12; in one other text only four of the topics 
were treated. 

The difference in emphasis accorded to topics discussed is suggested 
by an extreme case in which 75 per cent of one book was devoted to 
“The Teaching Process,” whereas less than five per cent of another was 
given to the same topic. 

A similar study of textbooks, though somewhat more elaborate, is 
that reported by Burton and Ibanez in the Journal of Educational Re- 
search, November, 1935.* In this case, 21 books were investigated, but 
the results were not substantially different. Only one topic, “The Edu- 

1Reinhardt, Emma. ‘General Introductory Courses in Education in Teachers Col- 
leges.”” Elementary School Journal 32:57-66, September, 1936. 

*Gerber, Lee O. “An Analysis of Some Books Used as Texts in Introductory Courses 
in Education.” Educational Administration and Supervision 19:652-6, December, 1933. 


Burton, William H., and Ibanez, Dalmyra M. “Introductory Courses in Education.” 
Journal of Educational Research 29:171-86, November, 1925. 
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cational Process,” appeared in all the texts analyzed. Emphasis and 
manner of treatment varied greatly from book to book. Several topics 
that the investigators thought of prime importance were not touched 
upon, 

In these studies, the object apparently was to determine the con- 
tent of the course, Introduction to Education, as indicated by the texts 
in this field or by the syllabi of the institutions offering such a course. 
The present study, reported in this paper, differs from the preceding 
ones in that it is concerned chiefly with what ought to be in an intro- 
ductory course to education, as seen by those who have had such a 
course or by others who have to deal with young teachers who have 
had such a course. It was this purpose that determined the procedure 
adopted in pursuing the investigation. The plan was to analyze a suffi- 
cient number of texts to secure a detailed and comprehensive outline of 
the objectives and topics that are likely to be found in an introductory 
course of the type under investigation. This outline was then reduced 
to a list of somewhat reasonable length and submitted in the form of 
the inevitable questionnaire to a random selection of students and 
teachers who were asked to indicate the relative value of the aims and 
topics therein suggested. The plan was carried out substantially as in- 
dicated. The actual work throughout the study has been done by Dr. 
W. I. Painter, research assistant in the School of Education. My own 
relation to the project has been merely that of director and, on this 
present occasion, that of reporter. 

The first stage of the investigation comprised the detailed study 
and analysis by topics of 14 books written as texts for introductory 
courses in education. This part of the work was begun three years ago 
and was practically completed before the publication of the similar study 
by Burton and Ibanez mentioned above. In our own case, each book was 
read painstakingly and each distinguishable topic listed. The amount of 
space given to each topic was recorded in terms of lines. The record 
for each book was kept separately, so that in the end it could be known 
in how many books each topic was discussed and how much space had 
been given to it in all the books or in any one. 

The resulting list contained 127 major topics. As in other similar 
studies, a striking lack of agreement among the texts was revealed. Of 
the 127 topics, only one, “Types and Organization of Curriculum,” was 
treated in all 14 books. On the other hand, 13 topics were mentioned 
in but one book each; only 10 topics were discussed in more than 10 
books each. There were 31 topics found in eight or more books as 
against 96 topics that occurred in seven or less of the 14 texts studied. 
In other words, three-fourths of all the topics discussed were treated 
by not more than half of the books analyzed. A comparable variation 
was discovered in the amount of space devoted to any one topic by the 
books in which it was discussed. “The European Background of Ameri- 
can Education” was given attention in nine of the books. In one of 
these it received 1,428 lines; in another, 19 lines. 

Since it was thought desirable to compare the ratings, given these 
topics by those to whom the questionnaire was sent, with the importance 
accorded them by the texts, an attempt was made to rank them on the 
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basis of the consideration given them in the texts. This proved a rather 
complicated problem because of the necessity of balancing number of 
mentions in different books against amount of space. For example, if 
a topic receives mention in nine books to the extent of 1,200 lines, is it 
more or less important than a topic that is discussed in only seven 
books, but receives 1,500 lines? In an effort to answer this question, 
the two scores which each topic had (mentions and space) were reduced 
to T scores and the mean of these T scores was taken as the final rat- 
ing of the topic. They then were ranked on the basis of this mean, 

It would only be confusing to attempt to present the rankings of 
all the 127 topics, but the 10 topics that stood at the top and the bottom 
of the list are indicated in Table I. 


TABLE I. THE FIRST AND LAST 10 TOPICS OF THE 127 TOPICS 
DISCUSSED IN 14 TEXTBOOKS, RANKED BY T SCORES 














Rank | Topic T Score 
| 

1 | Curriculum, Types, and Organization................... 84.5 

2 Training and Equipment of Teachers..................-- 82.1 

3 pi RS ene LE fe cin TOS SIT REI Ee Sy een Rage 79.1 
4 Original Equipment and Growth of the Child............ 73.9 

5 Aims, Objectives, and Ideals of Education............... 73.1 

6 General Characteristics of the Teaching Profession........ 68.9 

7 ee NT I oo, c's a sees oo 9 acta bes ha eae eee 66.2 

8 ee SE TI, hoe k ir ohnvaa nova sie on tukouwasele 64.7 

9 European Background of American Education........... 64.6 
10 Functions and Values of Education..................... 62.4 
118 SEE ET OR OT COPECO OTTO EET ET TT 39.4 
119 Factors Affecting Teacher’s Work....................-.- 39.0 
120 cobs Dace acne pan vaesnhead hs | 38.3 
121 Ce, NS id oa cade eslocls weve eesinwe | 38.1 
123.5 | Instructional Materials and Their Use................... | 38.0 
Se |) ee ND i nscs no nigucay dy hove mae Riese HERETO | 38.0 
123.5 | Advantages and Disadvantages of Types of Tests......... 38.0 
123.5 | Relation of Education to Individual E ey as eee | 38.0 
126.5 Factors Influencing Test Results. . a ed, a Oe | 329 
Oe ee ef SE are err aa 37.9 

















With this list of items, derived from the analysis of the texts as 
a basis, the questionnaire was developed. This varied somewhat from 
the list of topics in two respects. A catalog of suggested functions that 
an introductory course in education should serve was added; several 
of the topics were broken down into more specific detail by further 
analysis. The statement of functions is primarily a formulation of the 
present investigators, rather than a selection of items found in the 
sources consulted. It represents their conclusion as to the purposes and 
objectives that the material found in the various textbooks seem de- 
signed to serve. 
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The possible functions of such a course were indicated in the ques- 
tionnaire as follows: 


1. To introduce students to the scientific study of education. 

To point out the evolution of our educational system. 

To point out the general nature of the teaching profession. 

To give an understanding of the organization of our present edu- 
cational system. 

To motivate the study of education. 

To present a comprehensive view of educational theory and practice. 


Pep 


mH 


More specific subheadings were attached to each of these state- 
ments. In connection with number 3, the function of guidance in the 
selection of teaching as a career was stressed. 

In the second part of the questionnaire the items or topics from 
the basic list were grouped under 11 large heads as follows: 


History and Development of Public Education. 
Administrative Organization for Control and Support of Education. 
Characteristics of the Teaching Profession. 
Scientific Management of the Classroom. 
Aims, Purposes, Functions, and Value of Education. 
Curriculum, Course of Study, and Materials of Education. 
Nature and Psychology of Learning. 
The Teaching Process. 
Teaching Efficiency and Its Measurement. 

. The Sociological View of Education. 

. Miscellaneous. 


MeHPPSs PrP Prr 


- © 


After the topics were arranged under these headings, several of 
them were further analyzed in some detail, e.g., “The European Back- 
ground” was broken into time periods, as Grecian, Roman, Mediaeval, 
etc. This increased the number of items in the questionnaire until there 
was a total of 221 to be checked. Three columns were provided for 
checking each item. A check in the first column would indicate that the 
item was considered of high value or importance; in the second column, 
of moderate importance; in the third column, of little importance. Items 
which were regarded by those answering the questionnaire as having 
no legitimate place in an Introduction to Education were not to be 
checked. The investigators were aware that, under this instruction, 
many items might go unchecked simply because certain individuals 
would be in doubt as to their value. But it was thought that this would 
be better than to have them ranked by mere guess. 

Approximately 500 copies of this questionnaire were distributed to 
three types of individuals. The first type was made up of students still 
in the training school who were approaching the end of their training 
course and who had had the course, Introduction to Teaching. These 
were selected as those who would have the course relatively fresh in 
mind and who could appraise it with reference to its value in aiding 
them to understand and organize the material presented in other courses 
in the teacher training curriculum. The second group was composed 
of young teachers in service with experience of not over five years, 
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chosen as those close enough to college days that their memories might 
not be too much blurred and yet in a position to render judgment on 
the basis of experience. The third group consisted of superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals who were thought to be in a position to know 
the needs and desirable qualifications of young teachers. About 220 
questionnaires were sent to each of the first two groups, leaving 50 or 
60 to be distributed to superintendents and supervisors. 

Since our interest was primarily in our own local problem, the in- 
vestigation was restricted very largely to the state of Indiana. The ex- 
ceptions to this would be due to out-of-state students in our summer 
school last summer, several of whom accepted and checked the ques- 
tionnaire. Students in college were reached through their instructors 
who had consented to codperate with us in the study. Several of these 
failed to return the questionnaires, but eventually replies were received 
from eight institutions, five of which are in Indiana: Butler University, 
Manchester College, Ball State Teachers College, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, and Indiana University. Three out-of-state institutions sent 
in returns: Greeley State Teachers College in Colorado, Eastern Illinois 
Teachers College, and the University of Kentucky. 


The per cent of returns was not high. The college group was best 
represented with 143 returned questionnaires. There were 69 received 
from teachers in service and 29 from administrators and supervisors. 
This gives a total of 241 returns, or about 50 per cent of the whole 
number distributed. The data were tabulated for each group separately 
and within the group for each of the three columns separately. Then 
columns 1 and 2 were added, as indicating items of sufficient importance 
to deserve a place in any course in Introduction to Education. The 
third column was added likewise to the omissions, Third column checks 
and omissions are to be regarded as indications that the item is of slight 
importance and may be omitted from a proposed course without harm. 
Percentages were figured for each column and for the two combina- 
tions. Where the combined total of columns 1 and 2 exceeded the com- 
bined total of column 3 and the omissions it was thought that such 
items must be regarded as of distinct value. Where this total was less 
than 50 per cent, the value of the item might well be considered problem- 
atical. 

Perhaps a concrete illustration might make the treatment of the 
data somewhat clearer. Of the 143 students in Group I, 22 checked 
“Colonial Beginnings” (item “a” under “2”) in column 1; 51 checked 
it in column 2; 33, in column 3; 37 omitted it. This gives percentages 
of 15.4, 35.7, and 23.1 for columns 1, 2, and 3, respectively. When we 
add columns 1 and 2, we get 73, or 51.1 per cent, as against 70, or 48.9 
per cent for column 3 plus the omissions, Thus, this item is left very 
close to the border line so far as the student group is concerned. The 
complete data on this item, in tabular form, would appear as follows: 
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TABLE Il. SAMPLE OF THE TABULATION AND TREATMENT OF 
DATA ON EACH OF THE VARIOUS ITEMS INCLUDED 
IN THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


























Frequency Percentage 
Item ee ee ee wh oe Begg 
= [Vand | it 
1} ma'am! 1 Il 111 [if 
| | | sions 
ee — |——— |— 2 = —_ — 
Education in America | | | 
(a) Colonial Beginnings— | 
143 students ........| 22 | 51 | 33 | 15.4 | 35.7 | 23.1 51.1 | 48.9 
69 teachers........| 24 | 53 | 8 | 34.8 | 33.4 | 11.6 | 68.2 | 31.8 
29 administrators. . .| 11 | 14} 4 | 38.0 | 48.3 | 13.7 | 86.3 | 13.7 








7 | 60.1 | 39.9 








The totals for all groups indicated in the above table have not as 
yet been computed due to the fact that some of the returns have been 
but lately received. But when it is considered that 15 computations of 
percentages for each of the 221 items in the questionnaire have already 
been made, some idea of the immense amount of detail involved in the 
study may be secured. 

There are four ways of checking each item: as of high, average, 
or minor value, or of no value at all. In the grand total no one of the 
221 items failed to be rated on each of these four levels; that is, every 
item was rated as of high value by some and as of no value by others, 
while also receiving a fair share of votes for the intermediate positions. 
In the separate groups, however, some spaces were left entirely blank. 
With one exception these were all in the administrator group. The 
item, “Original Equipment of the Child,” was not rated as of “minor 
value” by any one of the teacher group, though some omitted it as 
being of no value. The administrators refused to check three items in 
column 1. These were the Greek, Roman, and Mediaeval periods in 
“The European Background of American Education.” This is rather re- 
markable, as this group is more prone than any other to rate items uni- 
formly high. To even matters up, apparently, they have left the third 
column blank in 13 instances. Six of these are items under the “Sociologi- 
cal View of Education,” three are traits of the teacher of a social na- 
ture, and two are aims and functions of the school. The other two are 
the “General Nature of the Learning Process” and “Sources of School 
Revenue.” On the whole the student group gives the lowest ratings and 
the administrators, the highest. The teacher group stands consistently 
between the other two. Whether this is due to the students having the 
most vivid memory of the introductory course, or to a lack of experi- 
ence that enables them to appreciate its value, it is not possible at the 
present time to say. 

Of the items under “Functions” at the beginning of the question- 
naire, all received a favorable vote (i.e., more than 50 per cent in 
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columns 1 and 2) except “Comparison of Our Educational System with 
Those of Foreign Countries.” All groups are agreed that this is a dis- 
tinctly minor function of an introductory course in education. All the 
other functions here stated are accepted as legitimate, though the stu- 
dent group is not enthusiastic about the “Evolution of Our Educational 
System.” 

When it comes to content of the course, all groups agree again that 
the “European Background Prior to the Reformation” is of but little 
significance. All other items and phases of the “Development of Edu- 
cation” are approved except “Early Policies of the Eastern States,” 
which receives a negative vote from students and teachers. Even “Com- 
parative Education” under this head is unanimously endorsed in spite 
of the unfavorable opinion expressed of it under “Functions.” This 
suggests that here it is interpreted as comparison of differing aims, cur- 
ricula, etc., rather than of systems of various countries. 

The students, rather characteristically, are apathetic towards many 
items under “Administrative Organization” and would be quite willing 
to omit them. However, only two items fall below a 50 per cent vote 
in all three groups. These are “Non-State Educational Agencies” and 
“Forms of Budgeting and Accounting.” “Characteristics of the Teach- 
ing Profession” is approved without a dissenting vote on any item. This 
is the only classification to escape entirely an unfavorable vote. With 
two exceptions, all items under the next five headings, “Classroom Man- 
agement,” “Aims and Purposes,” “Curriculum,” “Psychology of Learn- 
ing,” and “The Teaching Process” are endorsed, though the students 
keep registering dissatisfaction rather regularly. But on the “Evolu- 
tion of Various Phases of the Curriculum” and “Origin of Each Method” 
the other two groups join with the students and these are voted out 
unanimously. ; 

On “Measurement of Teaching Efficiency” the students apparently 
have a complex. They vote adversely on all items except “General Uses 
of Tests” which they allow to slip through on the narrow margin of 
51.1 per cent. Measurements are upheld generally by the vote of the 
other two groups. However, when it comes to statistical treatment of 
testing and test results the administrators vote with the students and 
we shall probably have to omit these two items along with “Graphic 
Presentation of Data” which is eliminated by consent of all parties 
concerned. 

The record on the “Miscellaneous” items is rather erratic. True to 
form, the students reject more than half of the 20 items listed under 
this heading. They give “Janitorial Service” only a 16.1 per cent vote 
—the lowest affirmative vote received by any item in the entire list. 
Their attitude on this item is shared by the teachers; only the adminis- 
trators regard “Janitorial Service” of sufficient importance to be in- 
cluded in our course. Two other items in this section are adversely 
scored by two groups. “Technique of Research” is disapproved by stu- 
dents and administrators, approved only by teachers. On “Services of 
Auxiliary Agencies,” teachers and students again join forces against 
the administrators. However, only one item in this last classification is 
unanimously rejected. It is “Nature and Functions of the School Sur- 
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vey,” outlawed by the votes of all three groups. The teachers are alone 
in disapproving “Outstanding Philosophies of Education” by a fraction 
of one per cent. This is the single item rejected by any group that is 
not also rejected by the students, who in this case vote approval to the 
extent of 53.9 per cent. 

By way of summary it may be noted that the administrators cast 
14 unfavorable votes, the teachers 17, and the students 72, or more 
than twice the adverse votes of the two other groups combined. The 
vote by items stood as follows: 11 items were unanimously rejected by 
all groups; eight items received adverse votes from two groups; and 54 
items were disapproved by one group only. In all instances but one, 
this single unfavorable vote was cast by the student group. Of the 
221 items listed in the questionnaire, 148 were approved by all three 
groups, if we understand by approval that more than 50 per cent of 
all respondents in each group checked them in column 1 or 2. 

The items most strongly approved are shown in the following tables: 


TABLE III. ITEMS GIVEN FIRST? RATING (COLUMN 1) BY 50 PER 
CENT OR*¥MORE OF ALL RESPONDENTS IN EACH GROUP, 
COMPARED WITH RANKINGS ON BASIS OF 
TEXTBOOKS (T SCORES) 











T Score 
Item rank 

Desirable personal traits of the teacher.................... oak. | 2 
Aims, ideals, and objectives of education....................... 5 
Nature and significance of individual differences............... oki 11 
Us a Or ee ire ee et a gan 34 
The home and its relation to.education.......................0.. 71.5 
Relation of the individual to the social group..................... 81 
No noi Ciesla es cd eas bs date nd one ewsigs 94 
Teacher’s responsibilities and services................-.-...-.+-.. 107.5 








TABLE IV. ITEMS GIVEN FIRST OR SECOND RATING (COLUMNS 
1 AND 2) BY 70 PER CENT OR MORE OF ALL RESPONDENTS 
IN EACH GROUP, COMPARED WITH RANKINGS 
ON BASIS OF TEXTBOOKS (T SCORES) 








tin tip im: a 





T Score 
Item rank 
Desirable personal traits of the teacher.......................... 2 
Aims, ideals, and objectives of education... . . er ghee c 2c ete 5 
General functions and value of education....................... \| 10 
Specific functions and value of education............. Se err ee S| 
ER RE Cee ie a eee ee ee 34 
The community and its relation to education..................... 60 
The home and its relation to education.......................... 71.5 
Ethica of the teaching profension................0cccccececcnvcce 73.5 
The social group and its relation to education.................... 79 
Relation of the individual to the social group..................... 81 
EE II oa cle bard oa ce kok vane cowie oworesees s 
Teacher’s responsibilities and services...................2200000- 107.5 
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These 13 items cannot be specifically ranked on the basis of the 
data at hand but there is no doubt that they stand at the top of the 
list, being approved for inclusion in a course in Introduction to Educa- 
tion by more than 70 per cent of all those replying to the questionnaire. 
The correlation between this ranking and that obtained on the basis 
of the textbooks analyzed is not high. Of these items, only five appear 
among the first 13 on the book rank-list, while six of them would fall 
in the lower half of that list. The comparison between these two lists 
is a rather difficult one to make because the classifications and items are 
not identical in the two. The topics in the book list are larger and more 
inclusive generally than those in the questionnaire and this would tend 
to give them higher rank in any arrangement based on space and fre- 
quency of mention, as the book list is. 

It should be borne in mind, at all times, that an item receiving a 
low score in this investigation is not necessarily to be regarded as of 
slight importance or significance. The study does not seek to evaluate 
the topics listed, but only to answer the question, “Should these things 


_ be included in a course in Introduction to Education?” We were re- 


minded of this several times by our respondents who, in appended notes, 
explained their exclusion of an item on the assumption that it would 
be included in a later course. 

The study would be more significant, undoubtedly, if a larger num- 
ber of returns had been secured. Any conclusions based on evidence 
such as has been here presented must not be regarded as definitely es- 
tablished. However, we believe one or two things may be suggested, 
as indicated by the data already collected. The interest of those who 
have coéperated in this study seems clearly to be in the larger problems 
of education and teacher training, especially those involving social as- 
pects and relations. There is a noticeable indifference to specific tech- 
niques and administrative detail as desirable content for an introduc- 
tory course for candidates for teaching. Thus, budgets, curriculum 
building, specific methods, and testing techniques are given a secondary 
position or discarded in favor of aims and functions of education, social 
aspects of education, traits and duties of the teacher, and ethics of the 
teaching profession. The chief difference between the textbooks and 
the returns on the questionnaire used in this study lay along this line 
and may suggest a trend in public opinion that should not be altogether 
ignored. 

In concluding this report, we should like to call attention again to 
the interesting attitude of the students whose replies at so many points 
were at variance with those of the other groups. They would appar- 
ently eliminate from an introductory course many topics now prominent 
in current texts and still approved by teachers in service and by ad- 
ministrators. Whether students fail to realize the value of these topics 
or have found them taken care of adequately in other courses, the evi- 
dence does not reveal.. At any rate, consideration should be given their 
attitude. They are the ones to whom the course must be taught. If we 
do not wish to operate on the low plane of efficiency that inevitably re- 
sults when we attempt to teach those who are uninterested, we must 
present material that appeals to the students as being eminently worth- 
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while, or tackle the problem of bringing them to realize the value of 
what we do present. In either case, we may expect our course in Intro- 
duction to Education to undergo a somewhat extensive revision in the 
future. 
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The Reorganization of Local School 
Districts in Ohio 


T. C. Hoty, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University 


THE topic of this paper may seem rather far removed from the 
problems ordinarily discussed in a conference on educational measure- 
ments and elementary supervision. My discussion deals directly with the 
type of school organization which, in terms of the Ohio law, will pro- 
vide a more economical and efficient system of county schools. Since 
the goal in this program is to get large enough school districts and 
schools so that a well-balanced program of education can be offered at 
a reasonable cost, it does directly influence the fields of measurement 
and supervision. Larger districts and larger schools should provide bet- 
ter administration, better supervision, and better evaluation of the pro- 
gram of education offered. Hence, the field of school organization, like 
school support, does vitally influence every activity of public education. 

The study which I shall describe here is an outgrowth of the gen- 
eral recognition of one of the major problems in the field of public edu- 
cation, that is, reduction in the number of administrative units or dis- 
tricts in the country. According to latest figures, there are approxi- 
mately 127,000 local school districts in the United States, with about 
500,000 school board members. This makes a ratio of approximately 
one board member for two teachers. 

For a number of years the United States Office of Education has 
been interested in the problem of local school organization and has re- 
quested a grant from the Works Progress Administration to carry on 
such a study in a number of states. In December, 1935, this grant, 
amounting to $844,000, was made by the WPA to the United States 
Office of Education for the purpose of carrying on comprehensive studies 
of local school organization in ten states and of making recommenda- 
tioas for improvement. In selecting these states, use was made of 
three criteria: 

1. Need for such a study in the state. 

2. Likelihood of its results being used. 

3. Interest of the State Department of Education in coéperating in 
such a study. 

On the basis of these criteria, plus certain other considerations 
taken into account, the following states were selected: Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

The study as organized in Ohio has Dr. D. H. Sutton, director of 
school finance in the State Department of Education, as the state 
project director and myself as associate director in active charge of the 
work. Its official title is the Study of Local School Units. 

Before going into the details of the study as it is operating in Ohio, 
it is desirable to bring into the picture some legislation which is par- 
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ticularly significant in considering the possibility of using the results of 
the study. 

There was enacted in Ohio on June 12, 1935, House Bill 466, gen- 
erally known as the School Foundation Program. This program pro- 
vided for an annual state subsidy for the public schools of the state of 
approximately $48,000,000 or about 60 per cent of the total current 
operating costs. Since the procedures in making this distribution are 
outside the scope of this paper, I shall not review them here. How- 
ever, this bill has a provision for reorganizing the schools in the.state 
which is very significant so far as the Study of Local School Units in 
Ohio is concerned. Quoted from that section of the bill is the fol- 
lowing: 

“On or before the first day of September, 1935, and on or before 
the first days of April, 1936, 1937, and 1938, each County Board of 
Education of the state shall prepare a diagram or map of the county 
showing the then location and position of all school districts therein, the 
location and character of roads, the location of streams and natural 
barriers, the location of each school building and of each route over 
which pupils are transported, together with a statement of the size 
and condition of each building and the number and ages of children at- 
tending the same. The territory in adjoining counties or in any ad- 
joining city or exempted-village school district which, in the opinion 
of the County Board of Education, should be attached to or detached 
from any such county, city or exempted-village school district for the 
purpose of economy, efficiency and convenience, shall also be shown on 
such diagram or map. 

“Upon completion of each of these surveys, the County Board of 
Education shall prepare a new diagram or map of the school districts 
in the county school district prescribing the transfers of territory, 
eliminations of school districts or the creation of new school districts 
which will provide a more economical and efficient system of county 
schools; and on or before June first, annually, shall adopt the same 
as the plan of schoo! district organization. 

“Upon approval of the director, such plan of organization within 
any county shall take effect upon a date to be fixed by the director, 
and thereafter no school district or parts thereof shall be transferred 
or the boundary lines thereof changed unless such transfer or change 
of boundary lines is in accordance with such adopted plan of organi- 
zation.” 

Because of this requirement of the law, plus the active interest 
of the State Department of Education, the Study of Local School Units 
in Ohio was begun under very favorable circumstances. 

When the study was begun in February, 1936, the first step was 
to enlist the codperation of the county superintendents, since the data, 
in a large part, were to be collected in each county. From two to five 
workers, depending on the size of the county, were employed for ap- 
proximately five months in the office of each of the 88 county super- 
intendents in the state. The codperation of these superintendents as 
evidenced by the fact that every one of them accepted the responsibility 
for directing his workers has been most commendable. Some 22 forms, 
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largely adapted from the “Handbook of Procedures,” prepared by the 
Office of Education, were sent to the different county superintendents 
for the collection of data. In addition to these forms, 98 per cent of 
which were filled out and returned, we set out to get two maps for 
each county. One of these is a spot map and the other a bus route 
map. This makes a total of 176 such maps for the state. At the 
present time 171 of these are actually in our office, all of which have 
been put on tracings and planographed. Two hundred copies of each 
map, 842” by 11” in size, have been made. A third map, showing the 
proposed new school district lines and permanent school centers, is 
also being prepared as rapidly as the programs to be recommended 
for each county are determined. 

To facilitate the work we early divided the state into four districts 
and placed a field man full time in each. Those field men came to 
Columbus on Saturdays for staff meetings, at which time the various 
problems were discussed. 

The field work of most of the 300 such workers was discontinued 
last September, except in 30 counties where we were collecting data 
on transportation. When this work was discontinued, a large amount 
of material was sent to Columbus. 

From the beginning we have had as our goal the preparation of 
a separate report for each county, to be mimeographed for distribu- 
tion within the county. For that purpose, the headquarters staff, which 
numbers between 30 and 40, was divided into the following depart- 
ments: Drafting, Statistical, Stenographic, Report Writing, and Edi- 
torial. . 

A handbook of instructions for those writing reports was pre- 
pared. Standard tables were developed and certain sections of ma- 
terials were standardized for all of the reports. For each report there 
will be about 35 tables, which means the preparation of more than 
3,000 tables. At the present time these are practically all completed 
and are now being carefully checked against official records in the 
various departments of the state. In order to reduce the amount of 
work in the central office, arrangements were made whereby 20 county 
reports are being done by local and county superintendents as master’s 
theses, these likewise to be mimeographed for distribution within the 
counties, 

Since September the field men have been writing reports. We 
have also added another man experienced in that type of work, and 
the State Department of Education since last October has lent us two 
field men for full-time work. These men are very useful not only in 
writing reports themselves but also, because of their knowledge of 
conditions in the state, they are able to offer much help to the other 
report writers. 

From the beginning we have taken the position that the county 
superintendent, when he speaks freely, knows best what ought to be 
done in his county. Outline maps were used by the field men to sketch 
his ideas of reorganization, and these maps have been used in deter- 
mining the program to be recommended. 

Originally we had thought of preparing a typewritten report and 
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sending it out to the county superintendents and county boards of edu- 
cation for criticism. However, we have abandoned that idea chiefly 
because of the difficulty of gétting these criticisms, but also because 
of the amount of work involved in revamping the report in accord- 
ance with these suggested changes. 

Beginning last December, Mr. Dietrich, assistant director of edu- 
cation, who is in charge of the reorganization program, has been call- 
ing in county boards of education and county superintendents to con- 
sider the tentative programs we have prepared. These conferences, 
which last from two to three hours, are attended generally by Mr. 
Dietrich and at least one other member of the State Department of 
Edueation, as well as by members of our own staff. As a part of the 
material prepared for these conferences, we show how the county com- 
pares with the standards set up for reorganization in Ohio. These 
standards, I should add, were adopted from the ones suggested by 
the United States Office of Education. This comparison gives the 
county board and county superintendents an overview of the situation 
in the county. Following this, we take up each specific change which 
we think should be made. After agreements are reached, a memoran- 
dum is dictated during the conference so that a record is available. 
Copies of these memoranda are then sent by Mr. Dietrich to the 
county superintendent and county board of education for checking 
to see if they are in accord with the agreements reached. At the pres- 
ent time, 87 of the 88 county superintendents and county boards of 
education have been called in for such conferences. 

It is my opinion, shared, I think, by all who have participated, 
that these conferences are the most significant part of the study. A 
number of county superintendents expect to ask their county boards 
to adopt the plan agreed upon as the official plan of the county, work- 
ing it out as rapidly as possible. Others are confident that by 1938 
they will have completed the reorganization program agreed upon in 
the conferences. Although there are some who will do very little, I 
think all will take some steps toward a reorganization plan as re- 
quired in the Foundation Program. 

As already noted, 171 of the 176 maps of the state have been se- 
cured, and all of them have been put on tracirgs and planographed. 
Also, all of the county conferences excepting one have been held. Our 
problem now is to get the reports, each of which will be about 100 
pages in length, written, stenciled, mimeographed, and assembled. At 
the present time, approximately two-thirds of the report writing is 
done, and, about one-fourth of the mimeographing. According to our 
estimates, about 8,000 stencils will be required and a million sheets of 
paper. The mere job of reproducing the reports after they have been 
written is then a tremendous one. Our staff is now so organized that 
we can turn out about five county reports a week. We hope to be able 
to complete the entire job by July 1, the date of expiration of the 
grant for the project. 

In addition to the individual county reports for distribution within 
the counties, provision has been made in the budget for the printing 
of a state report which will include materials on a state-wide basis. 
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There will also be included in it the procedures followed in setting 
up and making these county studies. This report should prove very 
valuable in showing the trends of public education in Ohio during the 
last thirty years. 

Personally, I am tremendously enthusiastic about the influence of 
this study on school districting in Ohio. Much use has already been 
made of our recommendations in the proposed reorganization programs 
as required by law for 1937. Next year, with county board elections 
over, a more extended program should result. Whatever results are 
obtained will be largely due to the excellent codperation given by the 
United States Office of Education, the State Department of Education, 
the county superintendents, the county boards of education, and, last 
but not least, the WPA state and district offices. Their efforts to as- 
sign to this project the best qualified people have been most commend- 
able. These combined efforts, we believe, will make a significant contri- 
bution in carrying out the provisions of the Foundation Program Law 
which requires a reorganization program “which will provide a more 
efficient and economical system of county schools.” 











Report on NYA School Aid Activities 
for 1936-1937 


QUENTIN D. WERT, Supervisor of High School Aid, NYA 


THE National Youth Administration of Indiana considers it a 
pleasure and a privilege to have this opportunity to express to the 
school men and women of Indiana its sincere appreciation for the 
remarkable codéperation on the school aid program. This has been 
shown through your promptness in replying to all communications, the 
carefulness with which you have prepared payrolls, the quick response 
to our recent questionnaire, and the attendance at the various meet- 
ings. It is this friendly and interested codperation which has made 
Indiana outstanding in the field of school aid. You have made the 
NYA school aid program. The national office of NYA sends its greet- 
ings and concurs with the state office in expressing thanks. Person- 
ally, I consider it a distinct pleasure to have the privilege of appear- 
ing on this program which deals with educational measurements. 

At an educational meeting, a brief review of the philosophy under- 
lying the NYA program as it has been built up in Indiana probably 
will be quite appropriate. The various ideas contained in this state- 
ment of the philosophy underlying the NYA are those which have been 
expressed through the words and actions of the school people of Indi- 
ana. Here is a program whereby the needy and deserving youth of 
Indiana may be assisted in continuing their education. We want them 
at all times to be engaged in work which is educational and socially 
desirable. But no matter what sort of work they are doing, however 
glorious or menial the task, they must realize above all that any honest 
work is respected. A double advantage accrues when work can be 
both useful and educational to the high school boy or girl. Loafers 
have no place on a program of work sponsored by an educational 
institution. 

We know that some boys and girls cannot do a high quality 
of work either with their hands or in the school room. These boys and 
girls are with us; we have them as an educational problem, as a social 
problem, and as an economic problem. If we can do something with 
them through work and education in the school, we will have less 
bother concerning their welfare after they leave educational institu- 
tions. Perhaps we have an opportunity through the program to do 
real jobs of character education indirectly by pointing out the neces- 
sity for reliability, trustworthiness, and accuracy. The NYA has al- 
ways encouraged good grades and regular attendance as part of the 
qualifications for this program; but, as I said above, school people 
must retain a tolerance toward those boys and girls who seemingly 
have a low I.Q. We have to educate them, and if we don’t educate 
them in good work habits we have failed all along the line. 

Now that schools are about to close for the current term I think 
that you should again be reminded of the project phase of the NYA 
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program. The Project Division of the NYA employs any boy or girl, 
18 to 25 years of age, who is a member of a family receiving any sort 
of public assistance. These youth work on all sorts of projects. If you 
have some work in mind for which these youth might qualify, please 
write to the National Youth Administration, 308 West Ohio Street, 
Indianapolis. 

A great amount of time could be consumed by quoting the statis- 
tics of the school aid program for the current year. Only a few pertin- 
ent figures will be presented, however. Since the continuance of the 
NYA program for the current school year was not announced until 
late, there were only 455 schools which submitted payrolls during the 
first month of this school year. These 455 schools gave employment 
to 4,396 students, who earned an average of $3.48 each. The rapid 
spread of the program is indicated in the participation of 610 schools 
by the second month with an employment figure of 5,811 and average 
earning of $4.35 per youth. During the sixth month (the latest month 
upon which there are complete figures) there were 658 schools submit- 
ting payrolls with participation of 6,747 boys and girls whose average 
earnings were $4.68. 

Just a word on the college aid program. In the 38 colleges and 
universities in Indiana participating in the NYA college aid program, 
there are 3,700 youths employed. These college students earn up to 
an average of $15 per month with a maximum of $20 in any one 
month. They are employed on projects similar in nature to those you 
operate in your schools. 

A study made from the project description reports which you sub- 
mitted showed 28 distinct fields of work in which boys and girls have 
been employed. Of course, there are hundreds of variations of em- 
ployment under these 28 large divisions. For example, under the di- 
vision of Library Assistants, there are enumerated such fields of em- 
ployment as acting as custodian; cataloging books and magazines; label- 
ing; varnishing and refinishing books; mending books and magazines; 
classification of teaching, debate, and essay materials; distributing and 
receiving books; shelving and dusting books; assisting in the public 
library; and compiling special clippings of all descriptions. 

Some other divisions found in the above-mentioned 28 fields are 
assisting in the athletic, health, and physical education departments; 
assisting in the home economics department; assisting in the science, 
commercial, and industrial art departments; serving as clerks to teach- 
ers; beautifying the school grounds; and so on. Of the 663 requests for 
project descriptions from that many schools, 634 or 95.6 per cent have 
been returned. This again shows the almost complete codperation of the 
school people in Indiana. 

The schools have been given an almost free range in the develop- 
ment of projects upon which their youth might work. The stipulations 
of the NYA that these projects must be socially desirable and that stu- 
dent workers must not displace anyone ordinarily employed from pub- 
lic funds have been practically the only restrictions issued by NYA. 
We sent out a list in High School Aid Bulletin No. 22 of suggested 
projects for the convenience of those who were having difficulty mapping 
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a program; but this list was merely one of convenience and any other 
project ideas which may have developed in the community and which 
seemed to be educationally sound to the school people were acceptable 
to the NYA. Seed-corn testing projects which are in operation in many 
communities at this time are very worth-while. In many schools, ma- 
terials and instructions have been supplied for the repair of books in 
the library. Such projects as these have not only made it possible to 
repair the books of the school, but have contributed materially to the 
work education of these boys and girls assisting in the project. Many 
schools have made small objects, such as metal and wooden filing cases, 
in which such things as soils, government pamphlets, and music scores 
have been placed. One small city instituted the project of compiling 
a city directory for the service club of that city. Other schools have 
had projects whereby overworked elementary teachers have been as- 
sisted by some senior boy or girl who had ambitions to be a teacher. 
Of course, we may say that assistance to these teachers is properly the 
responsibility of the local community and not of the federal govern- 
ment, but it is difficult to get a local community to employ cadet teach- 
ers. In many schools throughout the state, school-ground beautification 
projects are being conducted. I might go on indefinitely in enumerating 
the many worth-while projects which you people are conducting. It 
seems to us that the school people of Indiana have realized their op- 
portunity in having a work-study educational program. 

Through the employment of boys and girls on the NYA program 
in your school, you have, no doubt, seen the results of some of the edu- 
cation to which they have been subjected. How have they measured up 
to your expectations as workers? Have their courses in bookkeeping 
and typing enabled them to make out a payroll? How well are these 
youths instilled with the idea of giving honest work for the dollar? 
How willing are they to accept direction and responsibility? Do boys 
and girls working on NYA in your school realize the part they play 
now and should play in the future in the life of their communities? Let 
us reflect a bit. Is not this work-study program which you are operating 
a beautiful opportunity to do some practical measuring not only of each 
boy and girl but also of the effectiveness of the school program? 

You are no doubt wondering about the continuance of the NYA 
school aid program for the school year 1937-38. I have no definite in- 
formation for you; but I will say that, if I were a school administrator 
and desired to use NYA, I would make now all preliminary arrange- 
ments for next year. 
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Some Experiments in Teaching German 
Vocabulary 


E. O. Woo.Ley, Assistant Professor of German, 
Indiana University 


IN recent years the reading objective has been generally accepted 
as the chief goal of foreign language instruction. While no teacher has 
made a complete analysis of the process of learning to read a foreign 
language, most teachers would include among the factors of the problem, 
the acquisition of vocabulary, the learning of idioms, the . immediate 
recognition of the force of grammatical forms, and, in German, the 
ability to grasp at once the intricacies of word order. Of the four fac- 
tors, the first, the acquiring of new words, seems to be the most tangible, 
hence it has received more attention than the others, and in it more 
progress has been made. While it is quite difficult to agree on the active 
vocabulary needed for speaking a foreign language, it is a far easier 
matter to base the passive vocabulary required in reading on the texts 
to be read. As an eminent authority, Michael West, stated in a recent 
paper on vocabulary: “As a guide in selection of a reading vocabulary 
the word-frequency list is unassailable; for obviously that word which 
is most frequently met in reading material is the most valuable word 
for one to learn to read.” 

A brief account of the attempts made in the past few years to es- 
tablish such a vocabulary is in order at this point in our discussion. In 
1923 Professor Walter Wadepuhl made a study of the vocabulary of 
20 elementary German grammars. The Chicago Modern Language Teach- 
ers Association became interested in Wadepuhl’s study and appointed 
a committee under the chairmanship of Professor B. Q. Morgan to study 
the problem further. The committee compared Wadepuhl’s list with 
the frequency wordbook prepared for stenographers in 1898 by Kaeding; 
it was a tabulation of over 10,000,000 running words. In 1924 the 
Chicago Modern Language Teachers Association adopted the revision 
of the Wadepuhl vocabulary, which was published in the Modern 
Language Journal, April, 1925. The list contained about 1,200 words. 
In 1931 Professor C. P. Purin published A Standard German Vocabu- 
lary of 2,000 Words and Idioms, based on the frequency of words in a 
dozen texts. In December of the same year the American Association of 
Teachers of German appointed a committee with Professor Morgan as 
chairman to study the question of a minimum standard vocabulary and 
to bring in a report. In December, 1933, the committee submitted a list 
of words based entirely on Kaeding’s wordbook. It was adopted as the 
official list of the American Association of Teachers of German and 
was published in 1934 with the title Minimum Standard German Vocabu- 
lary. It is in the form of a dictionary with English equivalents. The 
list contains about 2,150 basic stems, with enough compounds and de- 
rivatives to raise the total to 4,810 words. The list suffers from two 
weaknesses: (1) the combination of basic words with derivatives makes 
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the list inconvenient for practical use; (2) the Kaeding wordbook was 
based on reading material that is foreign to ordinary school work, such 
as parliamentary and military law and commerce. 

The writer became interested in the problem of vocabulary study 
when he was enrolled in Dean H. L. Smith’s course in Educational 
Measurements in the summer of 1922. As a term paper he submitted 
a tabulation of the vocabularies of 10 French texts. When the Chicago 
vocabulary appeared, he thought that its basis on 20 grammars was too 
narrow, that it took no account of reading texts. Accordingly he pre- 
pared a list of 600 German words based on the tabulation of the vo- 
cabularies of 20 grammars, 20 prepared readers, and 20 elementary 
texts. He used this list in rewriting the text of Geschichten und Mérchen, 
which D. C. Heath and Company published in 1929. With a feeling that 
the previous study failed to include advanced reading, the writer began 
in 1930 to tabulate the vocabularies of 100 German textbooks: 25 gram- 
mars, 25 prepared readers, 25 elementary texts, and 25 advanced texts. 
Perhaps at this point there is need of a word of defense for tabulation 
of vocabularies rather than of the running words of texts. The latter 
is a little more accurate, for it gives a wider spread of frequency. The 
more common words occur thousands of times, whereas the maximum 
number of occurrences in 100 vocabularies is 100. The advantage of the 
wide spread, however, applies to comparatively few words. The tabu- 
lation of vocabularies proceeds much faster than that of running words; 
the individual investigator could not find time to tabulate running 
words by the million. While some vocabulary makers purposely omit 
the most common words, these are easily restored by the investigator. 

The tabulation of the 100 vocabularies produced a list of approxi- 
mately 40,000 words with a frequency range of from 1 to 100. The 
usual procedure with such lists is to select the 2,000 words most fre- 
quently used. The resultant list always shows the peculiarities of the 
reading on which it is based. To eliminate this bias, it is necessary to 
compare one list with others. The writer checked his first 2,000 words 
with three other lists and rejected some words found in no other list. 
After he had established the final list of 2,000 words, he supplied each 
word with its most typical English meanings. Under the careful edit- 
ing of Professor B. J. Vos, of the German department of Indiana Uni- 
versity, the work appeared in mimeographed form in 1935 with the 
title, “A Standard German Vocabulary of 2,000 Words.” The price (30 
cents) is nominal as compared with the Purin list ($1) or the Federa- 
tion list (90 cents). Some hundreds of copies have been ,sold to stu- 
dents, who generally report them as helpful. The writer usually sug- 
gests to his own students who use the list to check the known words 
at frequent intervals; if they wish to memorize the list, it is well to 
wait till near the end of the year when most of the words have been 
learned previously in context. 

Most investigators retain the 2,000 words sought for and reject 
the rest of the tabulation. However, it runs counter to the writer’s sense 
of economy to utilize merely the central core of the 40,000 words and 
to waste the remaining 95 per cent of the study. In order to give to the 
infrequently used words their due, the writer analyzed the entire 40,000 
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words into approximately 2,350 word families, placing each derivative 
and each part of every compound in its appropriate group. Since each 
word carries with it a frequency of from 1 to 100, the total of these 
frequencies establishes the importance of each family. Thus it is pos- 
sible to present to a class the most important word families with the 
most frequently used derivatives and compounds under each. In a study 
of derivation the most commonly used derivatives can be offered as 
examples rather than any random example that comes to mind. These 
word studies were used to advantage last year in the preparation of 
exercises for another D. C. Heath text, Graded German Readings. 

The next phase of the problem related to the construction of tests 
and the establishment of norms of achievement. The writer placed the 
10,000 most frequently used words of the 40,000 in a book of 100 pages 
with 100 words to the page. To construct a test, it is necessary only 
to select any word from the first page, then every hundredth word 
thereafter. By the same method 99 alternative tests may be constructed, 
to prevent the students from gaining familiarity with a single test too 
frequently used. Of course, as the writer told the freshmen recently, 
the results of the tests would be invalidated if some enterprising fresh- 
man should gain access to the master list and memorize the entire 
10,000 words. Since the tests rest on a scientific sampling of words, it 
seems safe to assume that a student knows, of the 10,000 words, 100 for 
each familiar word in the test; thus a score of 20 indicates a knowledge 
of 2,000 words. Freshmen who have made no study of words score 27 
_ as a median at the end of the year, sophomores similarly a median 
of 39. 

At first thought one is surprised that beginners should achieve a 
score of 27, to which is added only 12 points by the sophomores, who 
read several times as many pages as the freshmen, While the writer 
is not absolutely sure of the explanation, he can suggest certain ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the freshmen: (1) they get the benefit of cognate 
English words; (2) in their reading they encounter nearly all the com- 
mon prefixes and suffixes of nouns, adjectives, and verbs; (3) a partial 
checking of the 2,350 word families against the vocabularies of the fresh- 
men texts and those of the sophomore texts used in the writer’s classes 
indicates that freshmen meet 55 per cent of the word families and that 
sophomores meet only an additional 10 per cent. The same advantage 
in the freshmen’s favor is shown in the median scores of the American 
Council Alpha Vocabulary Tests. For the freshman year the scores are: 
first semester 26, second semester 37; for the sophomore year, first se- 
mester 38, second semester 46. We observe the gain of merely one point 
from 37 to 38, and are not surprised then that the writer’s class in Ger- 
man methods decided that, on the strength of the American Council tests, 
the first semester of sophomore reading might as well be omitted al- 
together, since it made almost no contribution to the student’s stock 
of words. 

Occasionally a touch of humor creeps into as serious a study as 
that of learning German vocables. At the beginning of the summer 
term a few years ago, the writer, pressed for time on the first day, 
asked the students of second-year reading to test themselves at home. 
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One man, who had made a C grade in freshman work and had been out 
of school for three years, produced a score of 50. The writer did not 
express his surprise, but praised the unusual score. At the end of the 
course in a supervised test the same man scored 25. The writer then 
explained to the class how under his instruction one student had lost 
half of his vocabulary in one summer; another summer of such in- 
struction would make him innocent of all German. This instance of 
cheating is the only one the writer has observed. Generally the students 
are glad to measure the increase in their vocabulary and they know 
that their semester standing is unaffected by their vocabulary scores. 

We assumed above that a student knows 100 words for each point 
of his score in the vocabulary test. The writer tested the validity of 
the assumption in an experiment which he reported in the Modern 
Language Journal for October, 1932. He wished a more definite check 
on the size of the passive vocabulary which a freshman can acquire in 
one year, and made an extensive test of one student’s vocabulary. The 
student who submitted to the test was a sophomore in university stand- 
ing, who began the freshman work in German without previous con- 
tact with the language in home or school. She was a student of outstand- 
ing ability, regularly making A in all subjects and scoring, on the 
American Council Alpha German Test, 72 in vocabulary and 43 in gram- 
mar at the end of the year. These scores represent percentile ranks 
of 98 and 99 respectively. In the course of the year she read 400 pages 
of easy German and studied intensively Purin’s A Standard German 
Vocabulary of 2,000 Words and Idioms. Attention was called in class 
to the common rules of word formation. 

The writer divided his list of 40,000 words into two lists, the 15,000 
more common words, the 25,000 less common words. The student was 
given the list of the 15,000 more frequently used words, with instruc- 
tion to write the English equivalents of as many as possible and not to 
spend more than 20 minutes on any 100 words. The student did the 
work in the summer without supervision, but there was no reason for, 
or evidence of, dishonesty in the test. The score on the test per 1,000 
was as follows: 

(1) 978 (4) 681 (7) 609 (10) 617 (18) 621 

(2) 889 (5) 626 (8) 607 (11) 617 (14) 604 

(3) 794 (6) 631 (9) 604 (12) 583 (15) 554 

Total 10,015 

The writer drew the following conclusions from the experiment: 

1. The score on the first 10,000 words was about 7,000, whereas 
the student had scored 61 on a test of 100 words. It would seem that a 
student’s knowledge of vocabulary would be greater than 100 times the 
score on 100 words. 


2. The score of 10,015 words did not exhaust the student’s vocabu- 
lary. Two smaller tests were also given. On a sampling of 200 words, 
spread evenly over the list of 25,000 less frequently used words, the 
score was 94. A further test of 850 words, which represented every 
hundredth word in Brandt’s German-English dictionary, produced a 
score of 307. It seems safe to assume also that the disconnected words 
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of a vocabulary are harder to translate than the same words in con- 
text. 


3. The results of the test must be greatly discounted, because: in 
the first place, a list of words derived from the vocabularies of texts 
contains many self-evident derivatives, compounds, and cognates; and, 
in the second place, the student was given credit for translating com- 
pound words literally, whereas many figurative and idiomatic meanings 
were unknown to the student. 


4. After the first 4,000 words the student arrived on a plateau 
which apparently had no limit. The reason for this plateau was that 
each thousand words produced about the same number of self-evident 
compounds. It would seem, then, that to make a test valid beyond the 
4,000 words, many easy compounds and derivatives would, have to be 
removed. 

5. The score of 10,015 words cannot be considered a norm for 
freshmen, because only industrious students of high linguistic ability 
will equal it. 


6. The study confirms the well-known fact that a student’s vocabu- 
lary grows rapidly if he learns to apply the rules of word formation 
systematically. 

When Indiana University adopted the proficiency reading tests in 
foreign languages about five years ago, an interesting correlation soon 
became evident between efficiency in reading and the scores on the 
writer’s vocabulary tests. Students with a score of 40 or more (4,000 
words) regularly pass the reading test; students with 35 or less regu- 
larly fail. Between the two scores there is a “no man’s land,” in which 
careful students pass, careless students fail. From vocabulary scores 
the writer has been able to predict with a small percentage of error a 
student’s chance of passing the reading test. This prognostic character 
of the vocabulary tests makes them of considerable interest to the stu- 
dents. A low score is the signal for increased activity in acquiring 
vocabulary; a high score adds confidence in approaching the proficiency 
reading tests. 

The writer observed another correlation that proved interesting. 
About two years ago a faculty committee of Indiana University, com- 
posed of non-language instructors, studied the language records of stu- 
dents who had passed the reading tests. The committee reported that 
on the average 17% hours in a foreign language prepares the student 
to pass the tests. Now the freshman course in language includes ten 
hours and the sophomore course, if taken in full, an additional ten 
hours. Seventeen and one-half hours represents the freshman year and 
three-fourths of the sophomore year. If we recall the median achieve- 
ments in vocabulary tests of the two years (freshman, 27, and sophomore, 
39), we note that the gain in the sophomore year is 12 points. Three- 
fourths of this achievement is 9 points, which when added to 27 makes 
36, the score at which students begin to pass the reading test. Here 
we seem to be dealing with an exact correlation. 

In the past two years the writer has conducted experiments to de- 
termine to what extent a freshman’s reading vocabulary can be in- 
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creased by study. At each lesson of the freshman class in 1935-36 the 
writer presented about 20 words occurring in his study of the 100 
vocabularies. Emphasis was placed on derivation, compounding, syno- 
nyms, antonyms, and cognates. An effective phase of the experiment 
was the rapid learning of new words in context. Before the recitation 
the writer placed on the blackboard the new words of a story with Eng- 
lish equivalents. As the writer read aloud to the class, the students 
set the new words into the story with practically no interruption of the 
thought. Since they had no printed text before them, they were com- 
pelled to follow the reading through the natural channel of the ear and 
at a normal rate. Two or three pages a day of this reading aloud in- 
creased greatly the students’ vocabulary and their power of compre- 
hension. To stimulate the class, the writer gave vocabulary tests every 
month with prizes for the greatest progress over the preceding month. 
Lest anyone should charge the writer with corrupting the youth of the 
state with the low incentive of gain, he hastens to state that the prizes 
were some textbooks he had published; clearly the value was too s!ight 
to stimulate the hope of gain. The median scores of the class by months 
were as follows: October, 10; November, 17; December, 26; January, 28; 
February, 34; March, 33; April, 45; May, 42. By the end of the first 
semester the median score had reached the norm of freshmen for the 
entire year; in April and May the score equaled that of the sophomores. 
In fact, 8 of the 24 freshmen passed the proficiency reading test. In 
order to determine whether emphasis on vocabulary had crippled the 
achievement in grammar, in May the writer gave the class the Ameri- 
can Council Alpha Test in grammar. It was demonstrated that the extra 
interest in vocabulary had stimulated a like interest in grammar; the 
class reached the sophomore median. These results, however, were due 
in large part to the superior mental ability of the students, of whom 
several were made members of the freshman honor societies. 

In the experiment of the present year the writer is making only 
one change from the normal procedure. He is stressing word study to 
find out how large a reading vocabulary a freshman can acquire with- 
out doing extra reading. The process is not exactly pedagogica', for 
there is little value in knowing a large number of words that are put to 
no use. Still the experiment has some justification, for only by isolat- 
ing the vocabulary problem can we find its limitations and its possibili- 
ties. The writer is presenting to the class not less than 100 words a day. 
The total to date exceeds 10,000 words. In the first few days of school 
the German words presented had exact English equivalents. These were 
followed by 2,000 German words cognate with English. After a few 
weeks the words presented were related to those found in the grammar. 
The words are all taken from the list of 40,000 on the principle that 
only words are submitted that can be associated with English or familiar 
German words. The writer admits that the process leaves many word 
families untouched, yet he can scarcely be accused on that account of 
a lack of zeal in the cause of bigger and better vocabularies. The present 
class was tested on the first day of school with a score of 5, which repre- 
sents 500 words cognate with English. The median scores have been 
as follows: October, 14; November, 25; December, 28; January, 30; 
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February, 31; March, 33; April, 37; May, 50.5. The last score is higher 
than the May score of last year. The present class seems to have learned 
more words without extra reading than the other class learned with it. 

What part of this study remains incomplete? (1) There is need 
of organizing the 40,000 words so far as possible around the basic list 
of 2,000. (2) The tests should be refined, made objective, and stand- 
ardized. (3) A class should be taught’ in which vocabulary study is 
stressed to the utmost, in which the teacher reads aloud, and in which 
the students read intensively in class and extensively outside of class. 
By such effort in all these phases of the problem will the students be 
stimulated to demonstrate to the full their ability to acquire foreign 
language vocabulary. 
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THE written examination as a means of determining promotion, ad- 
mission to secondary schools and colleges, and graduation was intro- 
duced into the United States about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.’ It was strongly endorsed by Horace Mann’ in 1845. About 1880 
criticisms of written examinations began to appear and a report* in 1891 
states that their use as a means of determining promotion had been 
modified or abolished in many schools. On the other hand, the 
establishment of the College Entrance Examination Board was being 
promoted and the first examination was given in June, 1900.‘ 

Until after 1900, criticisms of written examinations and their de- 
fense were based upon opinion. In 1905 Cattell’ urged the “scientific 
study” of written examinations and a year later Thorndike’ reported a 
study showing the inefficiency of entrance examinations as a means of 
selecting students for admission to college. Numerous studies of written 
examinations were reported during the following years. The three 
studies of the reliability of marking examination papers by Starch and 
Elliott’? in 1912-13 and the more comprehensive study by Kelly* in 1914 
were very influential in creating a widespread conviction that written 
examinations of the essay type are very unsatisfactory instruments for 
measuring school achievement. Some asserted that essay examinations 
had been proved to be worthless as measuring instruments. 

This trend was augmented by the publication of objective tests. 
Among those that might be mentioned are the Courtis Standard Re- 
search Tests in Arithmetic, Woody’s Arithmetic Scales, Kansas Silent 
Reading Test by Kelly, Thorndike Reading Scales, and Van Wagenen 
History Scales. Since these tests were objective, unreliability in the 
marking of the papers was eliminated. 

‘Kandel, I. L. Examinations and Their Substitutes in the United States. The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching Bulletin, No. 28, pp. 22-7. The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York City, 1936. 

2Caldwell, O. W., and Courtis, S. A. Then and Now in Education, 1845-1923. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1924, pp. 238 f. 


*White, E. E. Promotions and Examinations in Graded Schools. U. 8. Bureau of 
Education Circular of Information, No. 7, p. 14. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1891. 

‘Farrand, Wilson. “The College Entrance Examining Board.’’ School and Society 
22 :601-7, November 14, 1925. 

5Cattell, J. McKeen. “‘Examinations, Grades, and Credits.” Popular Science Monthly 
66 :367-78, February, 1905. 

°Thorndike, E. L. “The Future of the College Entrance Examination Board.” Edu- 
cational Review 31:470-9, May, 1906. Also “An Empirical Study of College Entrance 
Examinations.” Science 23:839-45, June 1, 1906. 

7Starch, D., and Elliott, E. C. “Reliability of the Grading of High School Work in 
English.” School Review 20:442-57, September, 1912. 

Starch, D., and Elliott, E. C. ‘Reliability of Grading Work in Mathematics.” School 
Review 21:254-9, April, 1913. 

Starch, D., and Elliott, E. C. “The Reliability of Grading Work in History.” 
School Review 21:676-81, December, 1913. 

8Kelly, F. J. Teachers’ Marks, Their Variability and Standardization. Teacbers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions to Education No. 66, New York, 1914. 139 pp. 
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Although the year 1920 probably should not be taken as marking 
the beginning of a new period in the development of educational 
measurement, it will be helpful to note the status at this time. Examina- 
tions of the essay type had been discredited, largely as the result of 
studies that revealed wide variability in the marks assigned to the same 
paper by different teachers, but these measuring instruments were still 
almost universally employed in schools and colleges to measure achieve- 
ment. Standardized tests, i.e., tests for which norms have been deter- 
mined, were widely accepted as relatively satisfactory measurements. 
A considerable number of such tests had been constructed and for a half- 
dozen years their use in schools had been promoted by bureaus of edu- 
cational research as well as by the leaders in the testing movement. But 
the use of these tests was limited, even at the elementary school level. 
At the high school and college levels few tests were available and they 
were not widely used. 

In the first number of the Journal of Educational Research, Janu- 
ary, 1920, W. A. McCall published an enthusiastic endorsement of the 
true-false test which he designated as “a new kind of school examina- 
tion.” He urged that teachers prepare true-false tests for measuring 
the achievement of their pupils. Additional support was given to this 
type of test by Gates® in 1921. In the same year an experiment” was 
reported at Columbia University in which tests involving several types 
of objective exercises were employed to measure achievement in the 
course in “Contemporary Civilization.” This experiment was given 
further publicity by the inclusion of portions of the report in Measure- 
ment in Higher Education by Ben D. Wood in 1923. The Improvement 
of Written Examinations, by G. M. Ruch, 1924, gave further impetus 
to the movement and provided illustrations of objective tests prepared 
by teachers. Other writings might be mentioned, but these are probably 
sufficient to indicate the extraordinarily rapid acceptance of what to- 
day are generally called “new-type examinations.” Various types of 
exercises are employed—true-false, multiple choice, matching, comple- 
tion, and the like—but all require little or no writing and the scoring 
is objective, i.e., it is done according to definite rules. Objective tests 
had been employed by a few teachers before 1920 and many of the types 
of exercises are to be found in standardized tests constructed between 
1910 and 1920, but the general use of new-type examinations did not be- 
gin until after 1920. 

The year 1920 also marks the beginning of a phenomenal increase 
in the use of standardized tests. In many schools they were substituted 
for examinations prepared by the teacher. 

The increase in the use of standardized tests and the introduction 
of new-type examinations prepared by teachers represent a significant 
trend in the development of educational measurements. This trend in- 
volves more than a change in the nature of the measuring instruments 
used. For a number of years there was a general uncritical acceptance 
of an objective test as a highly satisfactory measuring instrument, es- 
~ ®Gates, A. I. “The True-False Test as a Measure of Achievement in College Courses.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology 12 :276-87, May, 1921. 


Coss, J. J. “The Measurement of College Work.’’ Educational! Administration and 
Supervision 7:301-34, September, 1921. 
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pecially if it had the endorsement of someone of reputation. Reliability 
coefficients, some of them not very high, were accepied as sufficient 
proof of the merit of tests. When the question of validity was raised, 
correlations of objective test scores with teachers’ estimates or with 
marks on essay examinations were cited and interpreted as evidence of 
satisfactory validity, or the argument” was advanced that, even if ob- 
jective tests did measure only factual information, one could not think 
without facts and hence the relationship between the facts that a stu- 
dent remembered correctly and his other achievements must be suffi- 
ciently high to make the scores yielded by objective tests valid measures 
of “ability to think.” 

In ana'yzing this attitude toward objective tests two measure- 
ment procedures should be noted. When we measure the distance be- 
tween two points, the usual procedure is to apply the yardstick or other 
instrument to this distance. When a given volume of a liquid is to be 
measured out, the liquid is poured into a graduated container until the 
height reaches the mark indicating the desired volume. Such measure- 
ment may be described as direct. The measuring instrument is applied 
to the thing to be measured. Indirect measurement—the measurement 
of one magnitude as a means of measuring another—is illustrated in 
the physical world by the usual measurement of temperature. We 
actually measure the height of a column of mercury or other liquid in 
the stem of the thermometer but we record the result in terms of de- 
grees of temperature. In this case indirect measurement is satisfactory 
because (1) within ordinary ranges, the correlation between tempera- 
ture and the height of the column of liquid in the stem of a ther- 
mometer is perfect, and (2) the height corresponding to a given tempera- 
ture, for example, that at which water freezes, remains fixed. 

School achievement, which may be described as ability or tendency 
to do, is measured through performance—that is, by what the student 
does under certain conditions. Hence, in a sense, all measurement of 
school achievement is indirect, but the procedure may be described as 
direct when the obtained performance represents the functioning of 
the achievement whose measurement is desired. For example, if it is 
desired to measure the ability to add columns of figures under certain 
conditions and the performance is obtained by asking pupils to add 
typical columns of figures under these conditions, the process of measure- 
ment is described as direct. The procedure is described as indirect when 
the obtained performance represents the functioning of abilities 
different from those whose measurement is desired. For example, if it 
is desired to measure the ability to answer thought questions within a 
given area and the test administered calls for responses to simple factual 
questions, the obtained performance does not represent the functioning 
of the ability to answer thought questions even though the facts called 
for are applied in responding to such questions. Hence, the process of 
measurement in such a case is designated as indirect. 

An achievement test yields direct measures of some ability. If it is 
desired to measure what the test measures, the process is direct. If 





“For a typical argument, see Wood, B. D. Measurement in Higher Education. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1923. pp. 162-3. 
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it is desired to measure some other ability, the process is indirect. In 
some cases the difference between what a test measures directly and 
what it is desired to measure is slight. For example, a spelling test 
consisting of words to be dictated measures directly the ability to spell 
the words dictated under the conditions of the administration of the 
test. If the measure desired is that of the ability to spell the words 
used in expressing ideas, the difference is probably relatively small and 
for practical purposes the procedure may be designated as direct. In 
other words, we may, as a means of convenience, employ direct measure- 
ment to designate the process when what the test actually measures 
differs slightly from what it is desired to measure, and we may then 
reserve the term “indirect measurement” for those cases in which the 
difference between what the test measures directly and what it is de- 
sider to measure is marked. 

When the measurement is direct, a test whose reliability is high is 
a'so highly valid. When the measurement is indirect, the validity of a 
test is likely to be materially less than its reliability. Hence, it is im- 
portant to identify the types of achievement which may be measured 
directly by means of objective tests and the types of achievement which 
cannot be measured directly by such instruments. In the test and 
measurement volume of the Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, seven “types of abilities” are listed (pp. 107-8) as being in- 
cluded in the immediate objectives of this field. 


1. Skills. 

2. Information (memorized facts). 

3. Ideas represented by vocabulary and definitions. 
4. “Abi'ity to apply ideas to new situations.” 

5. Interests. 

6. Attitudes. 

7 


. “Ability to express social learning and understanding clearly and 
effectively.” 


A. C. Krey, the author of this chapter, points out that new-type 
examinations are relatively satisfactory for measuring information and 
ideas, somewhat less satisfactory for measuring skills, only partially 
satisfactory for measuring “ability to apply ideas to new situations,” 
and not at all satisfactory for measuring interests, attitudes, and 
“ability to express social learning and understanding clearly and effec- 
tively.” Although he does not employ the terms “direct measurement” 
and “indirect measurement,” his argument might be expressed with 
these phrases. New-type examinations yield relatively direct measures 
of information and ideas but when these instruments are used to 
measure “ability to apply ideas to new situations,” interests, attitudes, 
and “ability to express social learning and understanding clearly and 
effectively,” the process is so indirect that the results are likely to be 
distinctly unsatisfactory. 

Krey’s conclusion relative to the validity of objective tests for 
measuring achievement other than skills, ideas represented by vocabulary 
and definitions, and information stands out in striking opposition to the 
position taken by the proponents of objective tests ten to fifteen years 
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ago. His conclusions, however, are in agreement with several recent 
statements. For example, in his recent volume Education as Cultivation 
of the Higher Mental Processes, C. H. Judd, after quoting the argu- 
ment advanced by Ben D. Wood in 1923, points out the fallacies in 
Wood’s statement. Furthermore, it is now clear that the experimental 
evidence does not support the contention that the scores yielded by ob- 
jective tests are valid measures of “ability to apply ideas to new situa- 
tions.” A study by R. W. Tyler, reported in the volume by Judd, gives 
correlations between “scores on tests requiring recall of information and 
scores on tests requiring both recall and application of principles” rang- 
ing from .22 to .45 (p. 12). Obviously such correlations are too low to 
justify the conclusion that a test requiring recall of information is a 
valid instrument for measuring ability to think. Even the higher co- 
efficients of correlation reported by some investigators do not support 
the position maintained by the proponents of objective tests a few years 
ago. 

It should also be noted that the correlation between what a new 
type examination measures directly and ability to think is not stable. 
It will be materially decreased by the exclusive use of new-type examina- 
tions. Students will direct their efforts toward the goals that are 
implied by the tests administered to them. There has been much dis- 
cussion of the importance of teachers formulating their objectives and, 
in response to the pressure of authority, they have spent many hours 
in formulating lists of immediate objectives, that is, the goals toward 
which students are expected to direct their efforts. Many of these lists 
merit commendation, but their influence upon students is practically nil 
in comparison with the influence of the tests administered. Students 
direct their efforts toward becoming able to respond to the tests they 
anticipate. This is only natural and we are deluding ourselves if we 
expect anything else. Hence, if the correlation between the scores on a 
new-type examination and “ability to apply ideas to new situations” is 
as high as .65 when this type of examination is first administered to a 
group, repeated administration will cause the students to direct their 
efforts toward becoming able to respond to such tests, and we may 
expect a decreasing degree of correlation. This means that as new-type 
examinations are employed in a class they will yield less and less valid 
measures of “ability to apply ideas in new situations” and other controls 
of conduct that they do not measure directly. 

The uncritical acceptance of objective tests, both standardized tests 
and new-type examinations, on the basis of high reliability, which im- 
plies implicit faith in indirect measurement, is beginning to be replaced 
by a distrust of indirect measurement and an attempt to make the 
measurement of achievement direct. The conclusions of Krey and of 
Judd which have already been noted indicate this trend. It is also indi- 
cated in the recent volume, Achievement Examinations, prepared under 
the auspices of the American Council on Education. In the introductory 
chapter R. W. Tyler says: “A satisfactory examination must . . . pro- 
vide evidence of the degree to which students are reaching each of 
these important objectives. .. . An essential step in planning an examina- 
tion program is to formulate in a clear and understandable fashion the 
important objectives which the instructor is trying to reach.” 
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In the same volume E. F. Lindquist points out that the problem of 
determining what to measure, which is essentially one of “curriculum 
construction,” “is fundamental to adequate test construction.” He says 
also that “perhaps the most serious of the weaknesses which characterize 
achievement tests now being constructed are basically weaknesses of 
the curriculum rather than of the test techniques themselves.” When 
the nature of “ability to apply ideas to new situations,” interests, atti- 
tudes, and “ability to express social learning and understanding clearly 
and effectively” is recognized, it is apparent that direct measurement 
cannot be accomplished by new-type examinations. There is need for 
examinations of the essay type and for other measurement procedures. 
The trend is not back to the exclusive use of essay examinations and 
other tests which characterized educational practice twenty-five years 
ago. New-type examinations have a place in the measurement program 
but so do essay examinations and probably even procedures of evalua- 
tion or estimate. The fundamental principle which is beginning to be 
recognized and which will doubtless be generally accepted is that the 
type of achievement to be measured should be noted and a type of 
measuring instrument or procedure should be selected which will pro- 
vide as direct measures of each of these abilities as is feasible. This 
trend which doubtless will be increasingly apparent is, in my judgment, 
in the right direction. It is to be hoped that this trend, which is a re- 
action from the extreme position of ten to fifteen years ago, will not 
develop into another extreme position. 

Accompanying the development of objective tests, there was a 
movement to establish standard scores to be used as norms in inter- 
preting both individual scores and class and school averages. This move- 
ment encountered strong opposition from those who were skeptical con- 
cerning the possibility of measuring satisfactorily the results of in- 
struction by means of a test whose administration occupied only a few 
minutes and from those who were hostile to influences that would con- 
tribute to the standardization of our schools. The controversy relative 
to standardization raged for a number of years. The final stand of the 
opposition was made at a meeting of the National Council of Education 
in 1915. The program was planned “to give full hearing to those who 
are skeptical about the desirability of standardization, tests, measure- 
ments, and other exact forms of evaluating school work.” But the argu- 
ments advanced against standardization were not effective and there- 
after little was heard from the opposition. 


For a decade or more following 1915 the desirability of standardized 
tests was generally accepted. A large number of standardized tests have 
been constructed and since about 1920 their use has been very wide- 
spread. The initiation of state-wide testing programs which have flour- 
ished in certain states may be regarded as a phase of this trend be- 
cause the school averages are compared with each other and with the 
state average. Within the past few years an opposition to state-wide 
testing programs has appeared. The arguments advanced are very simi- 
lar to those made by the opponents of standardized tests twenty-five 
years ago. Probably we shall not go so far as to discredit standardized 
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tests, but it is likely that our thinking will be modified by the recogni- 
tion of two basic principles: (1) the tests administered set the goals 
toward which students direct their efforts; and (2) teachers, except 
those of unusual independence and confidence in their own ideas, may 
be expected to direct their instruction so that their students will be pre- 
pared for the tests which they are asked to administer. The second of 
these principles implies that students can be coached for tests of a 
given type. There is adequate evidence to support this implication. 

Recognition of these principles means that when comparisons are 
made with the records of other groups, the comparison is really only 
with reference to the objectives implied by the test. A school whose 
average score is below the state average or established norm is not 
necessarily an inferior school. It may be that the instruction has been 
directed toward different objectives and this may have been wise. When 
the average of a school or a class is high, it does not follow that the 
instruction has been highly efficient. It may be that emphasis has been 
placed on instruction that functioned as coaching for the test. Such a 
practice may have been unwise. As these possibilities are recognized, 
mechanical comparisons of class and school averages with norms will 
be minimized, and the objectives toward which instruction is being di- 
rected will receive more attention in interpreting test scores. 

Until after 1910, the measurement of achievement was almost ex- 
clusively for two purposes: (1) determination of grades in courses, and 
(2) admission to college. Rice, Cornman, Stone, Courtis, and others 
measured achievement in studying certain problems, but this use was 
very limited. Some teachers measured achievement as a means of 
diagnosis, but this use also was a minor one. Tests and examinations 
are still widely used to determine marks in courses. The change in this 
connection has been primarily in the nature of the measuring instru- 
ments. Entrance examinations are still given by colleges and universi- 
ties and by the College Entrance Examination Board and other agencies, 
but the proportion of students admitted by examination has materially 
decreased. The most significant trend, however, has been in the develop- 
ment of new uses of educational measurements. 

Shortly after 1910 it became fashionable to administer tests as a 
means of ascertaining the efficiency of a school or a school system. 
A school survey was not considered complete unless it included a test- 
ing program. This use of tests is also reflected in comparisons of 
median scores of a school with the norms of a test or with the median 
scores of other schools included in a coéperative testing program. Al- 
though it is generally recognized today that the efficiency of a school 
cannot be determined by such a mechanical procedure, the popularity of 
state-wide programs and other codperative testing indicates that this 
use of achievement testing is still an important one. 

The use of standardized tests as a means of determining the effi- 
ciency of a school was extended by some administrators and super- 
visors to the determination of the efficiency of individual teachers. For- 
tunately, this practice never became general and, although the results 
of tests are doubtless still studied by administrators and supervisors 
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when teachers are being rated, the use of educational measurements for 
this purpose may be regarded as incidental. 

The use of tests and examinations as instructional instruments 
which existed in a very minor degree in 1910 has become very prominent. 
Diagnostic tests are primarily instructional instruments, and any test 
administered before the end of the semester or year provides the teacher 
with a survey of the achievement of his students which may be utilized 
in planning future instruction. Examinations and especially standard- 
ized tests set objectives for students. 

Although intelligence tests and other prognostic tests are employed 
in educational guidance, achievement tests provide valuable data for 
this purpose, and some writers maintain that the guidance function 
should be made the principal use of measures of achievement. Accumu- 
lative records of measures of achievement, especially in terms of per- 
centile scores or other ranks, furnish significant data about students, 
and numerous guidance or personnel departments are being established, 
especially in schools having large enrollments. The importance of edu- 
cational guidance depends upon the position one takes with respect to 
the function of the school. A number of recent writers have maintained 
that the guidance use of achievement measures is highly important and 
will, or at least should, become the dominant use. 

Such is the general outline of certain phases of the development 
of educational measurements during the past thirty years. Time does 
not permit filling details. The most significant trends appear to be (1) 
the attack upon and the consequent discrediting of essay examina- 
tions, (2) the development of objective tests, and the emphasis upon 
reliability as the criterion by which measuring instruments were evalu- 
ated, and (3) the development of diagnostic and prognostic uses. What 
of the future? Any attempt to project lines of development into the 
future is attended with uncertainty. But, if I interpret correctly cur- 
rent educational writings in this field, three trends are indicated: (1) a 
growing emphasis upon validity and a consequent decreasing emphasis 
upon reliability as the criterion for evaluating measuring instruments; 
(2) a decline of the faith in indirect measurement and an increasing 
emphasis upon direct measurement as a means of attaining satisfactory 
validity; and (3) a growing respect for essay examinations as instru- 
ments for measuring certain outcomes of instruction. 

The trend relative to the use of educational measurement is less 
clearly indicated. The present emphasis upon prognostic measurement 
and guidance suggests a continuation of this trend, but more adequate 
recognition of the influence of factors external to an individual may 
result in minimizing the influence of guidance enthusiasts. I am inclined 
to think that this will happen, and that measurement for diagnosis and 
other instructional purposes will become the dominating use. 











Constitutional Tax Limitations and Their 
Influence on Education in Ohio 


T. C. Hoty, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University 


THIS paper deals with the problem of school support, a topic which 
vitally affects every phase of school activity, including measurement 
and supervision. For example, it is estimated that the sale of stan- 
dardized tests put out by commercial concerns during the depression 
period was 65 per cent below that of the pre-depression period. Further- 
more, during the depression period most, if not all, city and county 
school systems sharply reduced their supervisory staffs. Any discus- 
sion of school support and the factors affecting it, then, has a vital 
bearing on educational activities. 

Before taking up the influence of constitutional tax limitations in 
Ohio, I would like to review briefly their status in the United States. 

Prior to January 1, 1937, nine states had either constitutional or 
statutory property tax limitations. Of these nine states, Michigan, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, and West Virginia have written 
these limitations into their constitutions, while Indiana, Rhode Is!and, 
and Washington have made these limitations statutory. A variety of 
substitute taxes have been put on to replace the losses resulting from 
tax limitations in these states. The most common of these are the re- 
tail sales tax and the income tax. However, time does not permit going 
into detail with respect to the amounts raised in these various states 
through substitute tax provisions. 

Before discussing the Ohio situation, I should like to point out the 
extent to which the cost of local and state governments has been borne 
by real property taxes. Until recent years practically this entire cost 
was thus borne. 

In 1930, according to the estimates of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, $4,614,000,000, or almost 92 per cent of the $5,018,000,000 
taxes collected for local governments, came from property taxes. In 
1934 it was estimated that about 90 per cent of the money collected 
for the same purposes came from property taxes. .For education alone, 
school revenues derived from property taxes declined 13.3 per cent be- 
tween 1930 and 1934. However, within the past decade, and particu- 
larly since 1930, real property owners have emphasized the very large 
sources of income other than tangible property, little of which was 
reached in defraying the cost of local and state government except in 
those states having income taxes. 

In 1936, thirty states had some form of:state personal income taxes, 
all or part of the revenue derived therefrom being applied to state 
school support. Furthermore, it has been frequently pointed out that 
there is no constant ratio between the value of real property and the 
income derived therefrom. Since it is generally agreed among students 
in the field of taxation that income is the true measure of ability to 
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pay taxes, this fact tends to weaken the present practice of taxing real 
property on the basis of its real market value or some fraction thereof. 

So much for the general background of the problem. Now for the 
experience of Ohio in limiting the real estate taxes for governmental 
purposes, including education. As early. as 1911, Ohio passed a law, 
known as the Smith One Per Cent Law, which provided that levies on 
taxable property in excess of ten mills, or one per cent, could not be 
made without a vote of the electors in the area thus affected. During 
the World War period, the costs of government increased more rapidly 
than the value of taxable property, partly due to the increased services 
given by governmental agencies—a fact, I think, that is generally lost 
sight of. Recently I saw a state financial report which compared the 
per-capita cost of government in 1835 with that of 1935, with the impli- 
cation, at least, that the two figures were strictly comparable. Obviously 
the governmental services in terms of education, highways, health, po- 
lice protection, streets, lighting, etc., in 1935 have not the slightest 
relationship to such services in 1835. In fact, practically none of them 
even existed at that time. It is my judgment that the sooner we realize 
that public taxation is the most economical and convenient type of co- 
operative buying of services useful to groups of people, the sooner we 
will realize that we get larger returns for our taxes than for any other 
money we spend. 

Despite the fact that governmental cost did increase faster than 
taxable property in Ohio, the Smith One Per Cent Law remained on 
the books until 1917 when the tax levy was raised to fifteen mills. This 
provision continued as a statutory one until 1929 when a constitutional 
amendment was adopted which did two things: first, it wrote into the 
constitution the fifteen-mill limitation which had been statutory since 
1917; second, it made provision for the classification of property for 
taxation. Prior to that amendment, the constitution required that all 
property, except for certain exemptions, should be taxed by uniform 
rule according to value. This classified property provision was devised 
to permit the legislature to fix tax rates for the various kinds of per- 
sonal property other than real property. 

Following this amendment, Governor Cooper appointed a committee 
on taxation to study particularly the intangible field as a basis for 
legislative enactment of required laws to carry out the classified property 
amendment. This committee spent several months and got out several 
volumes of reports. In one of these reports the committee estimated 
that the amount of intangible property held by Ohio individuals and 
corporations was 17% billions of dollars as compared with taxable real 
property of 13 billions of dollars. 

In accordance with the constitutional amendment, the legislature 
set up the provisions and rates for taxing this vast amount of intangible 
property, only a small part of which was then on the tax books. These 
provisions were enacted in 1931, with the estimates of income derived 
therefrom based on figures prepared before the beginning of the de- 
pression. Such being the case, the income from intangible tax fell far 
short of expectations. Coupled with that was a reduction in the total 
state duplicate between 1929 and 1933 from 13 to 8 billions. These two 
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factors reduced the anticipated revenue for education about 55 per 
cent. If to this is added delinquent taxes which in some taxing sub- 
divisions amounted to as much as 60 per cent, one gets a picture of the 
situation in the state in 1933. Schools, municipalities, counties, and 
other taxing subdivisions were accumulating deficits despite sharp cur- 
tailment of services. 

In the midst of this situation in 1933 was thrust the problem of 
another constitutional amendment reducing real estate taxation from 
fifteen to ten mills. This proposal was sponsored by real estate boards 
and other organized groups of real property holders who maintained 
that the intangible tax had not relieved real estate, so they demanded 
constitutional limitation of ten mills on real property. Opponents of the 
measure pointed out that government, including education, could not 
function on ten mills. They admitted in part the justice of the conten- 
tion of real property holders, but urged that the amendment not be sub- 
mitted until a proposed program of substitute taxes could be evolved. 
The proponents of the measure stated that government does not func- 
tion that way, and that the only way a substitute taxing program could 
be evolved would be to create an impossible situation which would have 
to be relieved if government were to function. 

There was then submitted to the November, 1933, election a second 
constitutional amendment, which should: (1) reduce the limitation on 
property from fifteen to ten mills, which on the basis of the duplicate 
of that year reduced the revenues for governmental purposes $40,000,000 
annually, and (2) authorize old age pensions. This second amendment 
increased the cost of state government by approximately $18,000,000 
per year. It is interesting to note that these two amendments, one 
sharply limiting sources of income, and the other appreciably increas- 
ing state expenditure, were both approved by large majorities. 

Since the ten-mill limitation became effective on January 1, 1935, 
the major problems in Ohio in 1934 and 1935 were to find revenues from 
other than real property sources to compensate for the losses to local 
subdivisions resulting from lowered rates, reduced valuations, tax de- 
linquencies, and failure of the intangible tax to produce as expected. 
Since all local subdivisions were greatly handicapped by this tax limita- 
tion amendment, it became a question for the state to decide whether 
it should select any particular agency to compensate for its operating 
cost so that some additional margin might be left within the ten-mill | 
limitation for other agencies. There was much discussion about the 
relative responsibility of the state and education versus local govern- 
ment. Out of this came a rather general agreement that the state has 
a greater responsibility for education than for local government. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that as late as 1930 the state 
provided only four per cent of the cost of public education. 

Since this group, I take it, is more interested in what happened to 
the financing of education in Ohio, I shall discuss from this point on 
two aspects of the problem: 
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1. Substitute tax measures enacted or continued to offset the limitation 
on real property. 


2. The general state plan for assisting in the financing of public edu- 
cation. Although the plan for so doing was not adopted until 
after some of the tax measures were enacted, I think I shall dis- 
cuss it first, giving then a brief digest of the taxes enacted. 


The School Foundation Program, as it is called, which is without 
doubt one of the most significant if not the most significant piece of 
legislation affecting public education ever enacted in the state, was 
signed by the Governor on June 12, 1935. It had in general two prin- 
ciples: (1) to compensate for the inability of local districts to sup- 
port the present school program within the funds available to them; 
and (2) to compensate in part for differences in ability of the various 
local districts to support their program of education. The chief pro- 
visions of this School Foundation Program are as follows: 


A. The minimum operating cost of the Foundation Program as defined 
by law and expanded in the State Department Bulletin No. 1, en- 
titled Administration of the State Public School Fund, is as fol- 
lows: 


(1) An amount equal to $22.50 for each pupil five years of age 
or older in A.D.A. (average daily attendance) in a kinder- 
garten school for a term of 180 days. 


(2) An amount equal to $45 for each pupil in A.D.A. in an 
elementary school (grades 1 to 8, inclusive) for a term of 
180 days. 


(3) An amount equal to $67.50 for each pupil in A.D.A. in a high 
school (grades 9 to 12, inclusive) for a term of 180 days. 


(4) An amount equal to $1,150 for each approved one-room school. 
(5) An amount equal to $2,400 for each approved two-room school. 


(6) For approved high schools having less than 180 pupils in 
A.D.A. and approved elementary schools having less than 
180 pupils in A.D.A. and more than two teachers, such 
amounts greater per pupil than the $67.50 and the $45.00 
respectively as will enable the school to operate at a reason- 
able level of educational efficiency. 


(7) A foundation program of transportation, in districts where 
such service is necessary, not to exceed the schedule of 
such costs as recommended by the Director of Education 
and approved by the State Controlling Board. 


(8) A foundation program of school tuition equal to the total of 
the approved budget of such costs for pupils in attendance 
at the schools of a district other than that in which they 
reside. 
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(9) In addition to the foundation program guarantee, each dis- 
trict operating part-time, continuation, and evening schools 
for a 180-day term is entitled to a distribution equal to 
$36 for each pupil in A.D.A. in addition to the program 
guaranteed for the kindergarten, elementary, and high 
schools maintained by the district. 


B. The law provides a flat guarantee for each pupil in A.D.A., based 
on a 180-day school year, of the following amounts: 


ME. svc ds amet anh ess tw hRE RRO KOK $15.30 
I his ails 4 de ae cake ee Rade ee ae 30.60 
NE a ai Sk Sara ia ios ala eel baa 'e 45.90 
Part-time, continuation, and evening school pupils.... 36.00 


C. If. a local three-mill school levy plus the flat guarantee of $15.30 for 
kindergarten pupils, $30.60 for grade 1-8 pupils, and $45.90 for 
grade 9-12 pupils does not equal the foundation program (exclud- 
ing tuition transportation) as outlined under (a), then the state 
will pay the difference. 


D. In order for a school district to participate in additional aid as 
provided in the foundation program it must meet the following 
conditions: 

(1) Have a three-mill levy for current operating expense. 

(2) “No school district shall be entitled to receive additional aid 
unless the total tax levies of the taxing district of which 
said school district is a part is at least ten mills for all 
purposes.” 


E. Each elementary school and each high school having an A.D.A. of 
less than 180 pupils must be approved by the State Director of Edu- 
cation and the State Controlling Board in order to participate in 
the State Public School Fund. 


Under the provisions of this program, the state’s share during the 
calendar year of 1936 for the support of the program of education in 
the state was approximately $49,000,000, which amounts to slightly less 
than 60 per cent of the total current cost of public education in the 
state. However, the source of revenue for that purpose lacked about 
$6,000,000 of meeting that amount. At the present time the legislature 
is giving consideration to means to offset this shortage. I should add 
here that in 1935 another constitutional amendment was adopted which 
further reduces the revenue available for the public school fund. This 
amendment, likewise adopted by a large majority, exempts food consumed 
off the premises from the three per cent sales tax. 

As a part of the School Foundation Program, there is set up a 
state public school fund to which were ear-marked certain state taxes. 
Four of these, which provide the bulk of income for this purpose, are: 

1. Retail Sales Tax.—In December, 1934, the state enacted a three 
per cent retail sales tax effective January 1, 1935. The distribution of 
the income from this tax for the calendar year 1936 is shown below: 
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ALLOCATION OF GENERAL SALES TAX RECEIPTS FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1936* 























Per cent 

Purpose Amount of total 
IS oo ovo oe cern dle Chea geet one $1,888 ,509 3.3 
Pei ne ee ee 4,000 ,000 <.8 
Poor relief (current)....................  :: 6 ,000 ,000 10.6 
I oc Siow cs eae eaeeha casa esa tue 26 ,882 ,413 47.4 
ee ee EELS PETER ee ic 17 ,921 ,609 31.6 
ES orats x65 a: tek b Pode aie wad aa ($56 ,692 531 100.0 








* Taken from the Preliminary Report of Auditor of State, 1936. 


It will be noted from these figures that public schools receive nearly 
$27,000,000 from this source. The bill provides that 60 per cent of the 
net income, after administrative and direct appropriations have been 
deducted, goes to the public school fund. With the constitutional amend- 
ment exempting food, already referred to, it is estimated that the 
amount derived from this source in 1937 will be reduced about $12,- 
000,000, which, on the 60 per cent basis, would take about $7,000,000 
from the public school fund. Efforts are now being made in the legis- 
lature to find the additional revenue required to finance this program. 
However, last fall the platforms of both major parties carried guaran- 
tees for adequate and permanent financing for the School Foundation 
Program. What will happen on this cannot be stated at this time. 


2. Liquid Fuel Tax.—In 1935, a tax of one cent per gallon was 
levied on all liquid fuel distributed, used, or sold in the state, the net 
proceeds of which go into the public school fund. In 1936 this produced 
between eleven and twelve millions. 


3. The Intangible Tax.—The rates on this tax have already been 
discussed, the net income of which, less a few minor reductions, goes 
into the state public school fund. For 1936 this source furnished between 
five and six millions for the public school fund. 


4. Cigarette Tax.—This tax has been in existence for a number of 
years, formerly having been used as a source of revenue for the State 
Aid program carried on in the state. Under it a tax of one cent for each 
ten cigarettes is levied. Although the tax produced between six and 
seven millions in 1936, over five millions of that amount was needed 
to. meet the obligations incurred before January 1, 1936, by the former 
State Aid school districts. 


The Sales Tax, Liquid Fuel Tax, and Cigarette Tax, when enacted, 
had expiration clauses of March 1, 1937. However, the Governor of the 
state called a special session of the legislature in December, 1936, at 
which time the Sales Tax was extended indefinitely and the Liquid Fuel 
and Cigarette Taxes re-enacted to expire March 31, 1939. The Intangible 
Tax earlier enacted has no expiration date. The major problem now, 
growing out of the limitation on real estate taxation, is to stabilize 
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sources of revenue in sufficient amounts to meet the requirements of 
the School Foundation Program. The legislature now in session is giv- 
ing considerable attention to that problem. The School Foundation Pro- 
gram has been so well received generally that it seems certain adequate 
provisions for financing it will be made. 

In conclusion, it seems fair to say that out of this tax limitation on 
real estate has come a more satisfactory system of financing public edu- 
cation in Ohio. 











Progress Toward a Science of Education 


WALTER S. MONROE, 


Director of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois 


THE title will probably suggest to some of you the prior question: 
Can there be a science of education? This question has been the sub- 
ject of much controversy but, regardless of the arguments that may be 
advanced against the possibility of a science of education, the term has 
been and is widely used, and it will be sufficient for the present purpose 
to ascertain the meaning associated with it. 

The phrase “science of education” was widely used before the be- 
ginning of the modern research movement. Its status as a phrase in the 
pedagogical vocabulary of the period is indicated by its appearance in 
the titles of books and other writings prior to 1900. When these writ- 
ings are examined, it becomes apparent that “science of education” 
was employed to designate rules and principles relating to teaching 
which had been established primarily by deduction from principles and 
theories in psychology and philosophy. The complete title of a transla- 
tion of a volume of Herbart’s writings published in 1896 is The Sci- 
ence of Education, its General Principles, Deduced from its Aim.’ In 
an article entitled “Educational Research,” published in 1902, J. M. 
Rice,’ who has been called the father of the modern research move- 
ment in education, stated that “up to the present time the science of 
pedagogy has been in its entirety a structure based on no stronger 
foundations than one of opinions.” In other words, before 1900 the 
term “science of education” was used to designate content that we now 
commonly refer to as “principles of education” or “philosophy of edu- 
cation.” 

By means of his studies of the teaching of spelling, begun in 
1895, and his subsequent researches in the field of arithmetic and 
language, Rice directed attention to an inductively developed science 
of education. From an analysis of the scores obtained by administer- 


The following are a few references from the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century: 


Allen, Jerome. “Have We a Science of Education?” Education 2:284-9, January, 


an Bain, A. Education as a Science. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1878. 
pp. 
Donaldson, James. “Science of Education.” Barnard’s American Journal of Educa- 
tion 26:481-96, July, 1876. 
Findlay, J. J. ““The Scope of the Science of Education.” Educational Review 14 :236- 
47, October, 1897. 
Ogden, John. The Science of Education; and Art of Teaching. (Fifth edition.) 
Moore, Wilstach, Keys, and Company, Cincinnati, 1860. 478 pp 
P. yee, J. “Science of Educhtion.” Barnard’s American Journal of Education 26 :465- 
8, July, 1876. 
Payne, W. H. Contributions to the Science of Education. American Book Company, 
New York, 1886. 358 pp. 
Royce, Josiah. “Is There a Science of Education?” Educational Review 1:15-25, 
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Scripture, E. W. “Education as a Science.’ Pedagogical Seminary 2:111-14, Janu- 
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2The original publication was in 1806 under the title Allgemeine Padogogik. 
3Rice, J. M. “Educational Research.” Forum 34:117-30, July, 1902. The article 
was republished as Chapter I of Scientific Management in Education. 
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ing a test in a number of schools and of information relative to the 
time devoted to the teaching of spelling and the methods of instruc- 
tion employed in these schools, Rice arrived at certain conclusions. 
Although in 1886 W. H. Payne’ had recognized the possibility of the 
inductive method having a minor place in the development of a sci- 
ence of education, Rice’s study of spelling is generally regarded as 
marking the beginning of a new concept of a science of education 
and a new method of its development. 

Examination of educational writings of the past twenty years re- 
veals that “science of education” is thought of as designating both a 
content and a method. For example, in the first chapter of Jntroduc- 
tion to the Scientific Study of Education, published in 1918, C. H. Judd 
states (p. 3) that investigations have contributed “a very respectable 
body of fact” which “can be offered as an optimistic beginning of a 
science of education.” This statement, as well as others similar to it, 
imply that a “science of education” is to be defined in terms of con- 
tent, but later (p. 299) Judd observes that “the essence of science is 
its method of investigation, not its ability to lay down a body of final 
rules of action.” In the first pages of his essay, “The Sources of a 
Science of Education,’ John Dewey writes of science in terms of 
“systematic methods of inquiry.” Later he deals with the content of a 
science of education and points out that it consists not of specific rules 
or “recipes” prescribing the details of educational practice but rather 
of laws, principles, and general facts organized into a coherent system. 

The scientific method designates more than techniques and instru- 
ments for collecting data that are highly objective. It includes the 
interpretation of the findings resulting from the statistical treatment 
of the data. Even when the best techniques and instruments are em- 
ployed, the data collected are seldom without faults. For example, test 
scores involve errors of measurement and frequently errors of validity. 
Statistical techniques imply assumptions that are frequently only 
approximated in the educational data to which they are applied. In 
many ‘cases it is feasible to study only a sample of the population for 
which interpretation is desired. In general, research findings are only 
the best estimates of what is sought. In interpreting such findings, the 
investigator must maintain a scientific attitude. He must avoid being 
influenced in his thinking by prejudices or beliefs resulting from casual 
observation. He must be alert in noting the faults and limitations of 
his data. He must consider his conclusions tentative until there is ade- 
quate verification. Hence, the scientific method includes the processes 
and attitudes of critical thinking as well as the techniques and instru- 
ments for collecting objective data. 

Writers who have employed the “science of education” in the sense 
of content have not been explicit in regard to the nature of this con- 
tent. Some imply that the findings of educational research—per cents, 
means, differences, standard deviations, probable errors, coefficients of 
correlation, regression equations, etc.—are to be regarded as contribu- 
tions to the content of the science of education. Others appear to have 


*Payne, W. H. Contributions to the Science of Education. American Book Company, 
New York, 1886. p. 17. 
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in mind definite rules or recipes for teaching and other phases of school 
work. Occasionally a writer indicates, as Dewey has done, that a sci- 
ence of education will consist of laws, principles, and general facts or- 
ganized into a coherent system. 

The factual finds of educational research are descriptive of the 
population or situation from which the data were obtained. These find- 
ings are to be regarded as contributing to a science of education only 
if they are useful as a basis for inferring what may be expected in other 
populations or situations. For example, the coefficient of reliability or 
probable error of measurement determined from the scores resulting 
from administering two forms of a test to a population of pupils is to 
be regarded as a contribution only if it is a dependable basis for in- 
ferring the magnitude of the variable errors of measurement to be ex- 
pected when the test is administered to other groups of pupils. The 
findings of a controlled experiment in which Method A is compared 
with Method B are to be considered a contribution only if they are a 
dependable basis for inferring the relative effectiveness of these methods 
in other teaching situations. 

The thesis of the preceding paragraph implies that a contribution 
to the science of education is not completed until the findings have been 
interpreted in terms of what may be expected in other populations or 
situations. In other words, the science of education consists not of the 
mere factual findings of educational research but rather of their inter- 
pretations. These interpretations will, in general, be principles and 
other broad generalizations rather than specific rules or recipes. 

The existence of individual differences and the complexity and 
changing character of the educational situation must be recognized in 
interpreting research findings. The experimental finding in regard to 
the relative effectiveness of two methods of instruction is the difference 
between the mean gain in achievement of the two groups of pupils. An 
interpretation of this difference that Method A is superior to Method B 
means that Method A will be more effective on the average, not that it 
will be more effective for all pupils. A coefficient of correlation of .60 
between the measures of two traits such as intelligence test scores and 
achievement test scores indicates that in general a low achievement 
score is paired with a low intelligence score and that a high achieve- 
ment score is paired with a high intelligence score. But there are some 
exceptions. The coefficient of .60 indicates an “average” of the relation- 
ship. The situation is materially different from that with which the 
chemist deals. If several samples of a certain compound are taken, the 
chemical reactions will be the same for the same conditions. In inter- 
preting his findings, the chemist does not have to make allowance for 
individual differences. The research worker in the field of education, 
on the other hand, makes interpretations in terms of averages or 
tendencies and in terms of deviations from the specified averages or 
tendencies. 

The findings resulting from a study are descriptive of certain as- 
pects of a situation, but this situation is determined by the status of 
other factors affecting it. The Starch-Elliott study of the marking of 
an examination paper in plane geometry revealed marks ranging from 
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28 to 92 for the same paper. These findings are descriptive of what 
happened when a certain examination paper was marked under certain 
conditions. When other investigators reported similar findings, the in- 
terpretation was made that the mark assigned to an examination paper 
by a teacher was so highly subjective that the essay examination is 
practically worthless as a measuring instrument. But more recent 
studies have revealed that the variability of the marks assigned to the 
same paper by a group of teachers is materially influenced by the 
character of the questions and the instructions given to the teachers. 
In other words, the Starch-Elliott findings were for certain conditions, 
and under changed conditions different findings are obtained. 

When the complexity and changing character of the educational 
situation are contemplated, a fundamental question emerges: Is the edu- 
cational situation sufficiently stable to make inferences concerning what 
may be expected that are dependable enough to be worthy of designa- 
tion as contributions to a science of education? It is obvious that there 
is much change. We are living in a changing civilization and our 
schools are constantly being changed to meet the demands made upon 
them. Since 1900 the pupil population of our schools has changed in 
several respects and future change is probable, but the amount of 
change is not likely to be very great. Hence, the average status of the 
pupil population may be considered to be relatively stable, especially in 
respect to those traits that are heavily weighted by nature. For example, 
eye-movement studies have revealed that the character of the eye 
movements is indicative of the mental processes of the reader. It does 
not seem likely that changes in the pupil population will materially 
affect this relationship. 

The educational situation includes also the curriculum and its ac- 
companying educational philosophy, extracurricular activities, teachers, 
methods of teaching, organization, administration, supervision, buildings, 
and equipment. The changes in these factors in the future will probably 
be greater than those occurring in the average status of the pupil popu- 
lation. In view of the changing character of the educational situation 
it is imperative to inquire concerning the usefulness of research find- 
ings in controlling future educational practice. May we expect present 
determinations of the predictive value of prognostic measures to be 
applicable ten or even five years hence? Will present determinations 
of reliability and validity of measuring instruments be dependable for 
typical schools of the future? Are we justified in believing that the find- 
ings relative to motivation will be applicable in the schools of tomor- 
row? Will it be necessary to study anew the problem of transfer of 
training every few years? The list of such questions could be extended 
to all areas of research except those in which the findings are historical 
or merely records of current conditions or practices. 

The answers to be given to such questions will vary. It has already 
been noted that the findings concerning the relation of eye movements 
to the mental processes of a reader will probably be relatively unaffected 
by changes in the educational situation. It is likely that many of the 
findings concerning child development will also be relatively unaffected. 
Similar expectations are probably justified in a number of other areas 
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of educational research. On the other hand, findings pertaining to the 
relative merits of instructional techniques, validity of measuring instru- 
ments, predictive value of prognostic measures, and a number of other 
problems wi'l probably be decreasingly applicable as the educational 
situation changes. We might recognize two general classes of research 
findings—those whose applicability appears to be relatively permanent 
and those whose applicability is limited by the changing educational 
situation—but obviously no line of demarcation could be specified. A 
better plan would be to consider that an essential phase of a contribu- 
tion to the science of education is an accompanying statement of the 
type of educational situation to which it is applicable. This would mean 
that the contributions (facts, principles, and laws) would include some 
items of relatively unrestricted application and others whose applica- 
tion would be restricted to a particular type of educational situation. 
In other words we might have, with respect to content, a science of 
education for traditional schools and another science of education for 
progressive schools. These two sciences of education might have some 
common content. 

It is forty years since Rice reported his study of spelling and 
thereby precipitated the controversy that marks the beginning of the 
research movement in education. It is more than twenty-five years since 
Thorndike published his scale for measuring the quality of handwriting. 
It is twenty years since the publication of Rugg’s text on the applica- 
tion of statistical methods in the field of education. For more than ten 
years research workers have been producing studies at a high rate. If 
the definition of a “research study” implied in the annual compilations 
issued by the United States Office of Education is accepted, the total 
number reported is probably close to fifty thousand and this accumula- 
tion is being increased at the rate of four to five thousand per year. 
Even if a restricted definition is employed, the total number of re- 
ported researches would still be impressive. What of our progress 
toward a science of education? In attempting an answer to this ques- 
tion, I shall consider it with reference to four lines of development: 
(1) instruments and techniques of educational research, (2) the de- 
gree to which research workers exemplify the scientific method, (3) the 
quality of general educational thinking, and (4) the content of a science 
of education. 

As one examines reports of educational research and texts and 
other writings dealing with statistical methods and other techniques, it 
is apparent that much progress has been made in developing instru- 
ments and techniques for educational research. Hundreds of tests and 
scales have been constructed; a number have been studied critically so 
that their probable reliabi'ity and validity are known. Significant addi- 
tions have been made to statistical techniques. Research workers may 
properly point with pride to the progress along these lines. 

In appraising the progress toward being scientific in the study of 
educational problems, it is possible to cite an impressive number of 
studies which give evidence of critical thinking, and it may be noted 
that the frequency of the appearance of such studies is increasing. 
On the other hand, our research literature includes a much larger num- 
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ber of reports in which the quality of the thinking is not high. Many 
research workers have not been sufficiently critical of their data and of 
the techniques employed in dealing with them. Coefficients of correla- 
tion, probable errors, and other statistics have not been adequately 
understood. Some have been erroneously interpreted. Many studies ap- 
pear to be efforts to defend or. establish conclusions already reached. 
Frequently there is generalization from limited or unrepresentative data. 
There has been little verification of findings. The great mass of trivial 
and uncritical studies obscures our view of educational research that 
merits commendation and hence tends to make the total picture one 
which does not reflect much progress toward being scientific in deal- 
ing with educational problems. In making an appraisal, however, it is 
appropriate to note that the research movement in education extends 
back only about forty years and that the major portion of the work 
has been done during the past fifteen years. 

In a very real sense research workers of the present generation are 
self-educated. Until very recently little opportunity for training in 
educational research was available, even in our larger graduate depart- 
ments of education. Furthermore, beginning about 1920 there was an 
attempt on the part of certain leaders to increase the quantity of edu- 
cational research. Teachers were urged to conduct experiments. The 
procedures of educational research were mechanized and made to ap- 
pear simple. Graduate departments of education insisted that even 
masters’ theses should be reports of research. Quantity production was 
attained, but at the expense of quality. However, as the better studies 
are sifted from the uncritical and the trivial, there is evidence of an 
increasing group of research workers who understand the techniques 
they employ and who are critical in interpreting their findings. The 
present tendency of research workers to subject their procedures to 
critical examination is doubtless indicative that an advanced stage in 
our progress is scientific in the study of educational problems. 

When we examine the thinking in educational writings other than 
reports of research, the picture is less satisfying. In contrast to the 
antagonism aroused by Rice’s report of his study of spelling and his 
plea for dealing with educational questions on the basis of objective 
data, there is today general approval of 'the scientific method, but there 
is much inconsistency between theory and practice. Opinionated discus- 
sions are still numerous. A large number of educational writings are 
biased arguments for or against some innovation or point of view. Such 
thinking, however, is not as significant as that of persons who pose as 
being scientific and decorate their writings with citations of research 
findings—coefficients of correlation, probable errors, critical ratios, and 
the like—and, in doing so, give evidence of little understanding of the 
citations they make. Some appear to select findings that support their 
opinions. I have heard it said of one of the outstanding leaders in the 
research movement that he is frequently not critical in his citation of 
research findings and that he is not above ignoring researches that do 
not support his opinions. There is much uncritical acceptance of find- 
ings when they agree with one’s beliefs. The frequent reference to sci- 
entific curriculum construction implies an inadequate if not an erroneous 
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understanding of the scientific method. Methods of science cannot answer 
the question, What should be? 

One index of the lack of critical thinking is furnished by the sum- 
maries of educational research which have become numerous in recent 
years. In most cases the reported conclusions of the studies listed are 
presented without evaluation. For example, in one summary in which 
885 references are listed, evaluative statements were made in the case 
of only 52 of the studies and in only five cases was it indicated that 
the reported conclusion was lacking in dependability or was subject to 
qualification. In view of the difficulties encountered in educational re- 
search and the inadequacies of our techniques, it is inconceivable that 
in such a comprehensive list of references there should not be a much 
larger number of studies whose reported findings deserve criticism. 

Perhaps we should not be too critical of educators who are laymen 
with respect to the field of educational research, especially since re- 
search workers have not set a very good example. But the uncritical 
acceptance and utilization of research findings is a matter of im- 
portance. Those of us who are interested in the future of educational 
research should be concerned about it. We should lend our influence to 
improving the quality of research rather than to promoting quantity 
production. We should recite technical terms less glibly and make ex- 
plicit and precise the meaning we wish to express. We should be critical 
when we review reported researches, especially when we attempt to 
summarize the research relative to a problem. The seriousness of the 
situation is indicated by a letter I received a couple of years ago in 
which the writer proposed that we attempt to locate a few persons who 
would promise to prepare one frankly critical review of educational 
research a year. 

Appraisal of our contributions to the content of a science of edu- 
cation is more difficult. The total number of studies recorded in periodi- 
cals, bulletins, monographs, and unpublished manuscripts is large. A 
measure of the amount of educational research is afforded by the 
bibliographies of the Review of Educational Research, which attempts 
to catalog the better researches. This bibliography contains 16,300 
items. A few references are to other summaries, and there are some 
duplications and probably a number of worth-while studies that escaped 
the attention of the compilers. Hence, we may accept 16,000 as a con- 
servative measure of the amount of educational research. The amount of 
educational research, however, is not a valid measure of the contribu- 
tions of the content of a science of education. A number of the studies 
listed deal with trivialities, and the findings of others are not suffici- 
ently dependable to be safe bases for generalizations. In many in- 
stances the findings of comparable investigations appear to be incon- 
sistent. Many research workers have presented their findings as “food 
for thought” and have not “followed through” with an interpretation. 
There have been relatively few studies that provide verification of pre- 
viously reported findings. Such observations suggest that the contribu- 
tions to a science of education are relatively few in comparison with 
the number of reported researches, but they do not constitute an adequate 
appraisal. 
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During recent years there has been much listing and cataloging of 
studies. W. S. Gray, Buswell and Judd, Curtis, Lyman, and others have 
“summarized” the research in certain areas. The Review of Educational 
Research, initiated in 1931, presents in three-year cycles a “summary” 
of the entire field of educational research. These “summaries” are use- 
ful but they are little more than catalogs of reported studies. There is 
only a limited amount of critical evaluation and practically no synthesis 
and interpretation. The preparation of such bibliographies and “sum- 
maries” is only a step in the direction of what is needed. There has 
been no comprehensive attempt to synthesize and interpret the findings 
of the thousands of researches reported in our literature or recorded in 
unpublished manuscripts. For example, there is no source to which 
one may turn to ascertain what the findings of the studies relative to 
transfer of training “added up to” after critical evaluation and what 
inferences or conclusions may be drawn from such a synthesis. A 
similar statement may be made relative to almost any topic or area of 
educational research, For twenty-five years or more we have been pil- 
ing up raw materials and parts from which it is likely that a science 
of education or at least a beginning of one could be constructed, but 
we have done little work on the assembly line. How long are we going 
to continue to pile up research findings before we attempt to see what 
we have and what we can make out of the accumulation! 

Periodic inventories are regarded as essential to efficiency in busi- 
ness. Surveys of school systems are considered highly desirable. Edu- 
cational research is thought of as contributing to efficiency in educa- 
tion, but research workers as a group have not exhibited much concern 
about efficiency in the expenditure of time and money devoted to their 
work. A comprehensive inventory of what has been accomplished has 
never been attempted. There has been no systematic attempt to sift the 
dependable research from the trivial and erroneous. There has been 
no systematic attempt to determine the problems that have been ade- 
quately studied and those that should receive attention. There is ur- 
gent need for a comprehensive and critical survey of what has been 
accomplished and an interpretation of the synthesis of findings result- 
ing from this survey. Until these steps are taken, we cannot have 
an adequate appraisal of our efforts to develop a science of education. 
Perhaps such an appraisal will justify pointing with pride to the con- 
tributions, but at present we can only hope that time and money in- 
vested in educational research during the past forty years will prove 
to be justified. 

The need for evaluating, synthesizing, and interpreting reported 
findings has been alluded to from time to time. In 1912 L. P. Ayres,® 
after pointing out that a “mass of superficial and erroneous results . 
will certainly be presented to the educational world in the guise of 
scientific contributions to applied pedagogy” stated: “in proportion as 
we are... enabled to retain the genuine and reject the spurious, edu- 
cation will move forward among the other sciences.” Recognition of 
the need for synthesis and interpretation is implied in the “Fourth 


SAyres, L. P. “Measuring Educational Processes through Educational Results.” 
School Review 20:309, May, 1912. 
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Report of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education” (Eighteenth 
Yearbook of the Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 1919) in 
which “Principles of Method” based on research findings are given for 
six elementary school subjects. In the Foreword the chairman of the 
Committee on the Economy of Time in Education refers to the volume 
as “A Handbook and Guide for Classroom Teachers and Supervisors.” 

It is encouraging that the need for a comprehensive evaluation, syn- 
thesis, and interpretation of the results of research is beginning to 
receive more insistent mention in our literature. In the Educational 
Research Bulletin for September 16, 1936, W. W. Charters commented 
editorially upon the need for what he designated as “an encyclopedia 
of educational research.” His editorial was reprinted in the October- 
November number of the Phi Delta Kappan with emphatic endorse- 
ment by the editor of that journal. In School and Society for January 
2, 1937, William McAndrew, after referring to the fluctuations in school 
practice, says, “A real obstacle to intelligent change is the absence of 
codified appraisals of different usages. The physician goes to his 
library and finds what has been done for an ailment such as is troubling 
his newest patient. The lawyer and engineer have convenient summaries 
of their whole field. One of the greatest needs of education is a cor- 
responding compendium of procedures and results” (p. 36). 

Regardless of the contention of those who insist that a science of 
education is not possible, the phrase is widely employed to designate a 
method of dealing with educational problems and a content consisting 
of facts and principles useful in controlling future educational experi- 
ence. Within a period of forty years, notable contributions have been 
made to the methods and techniques of scientific inquiry in education. 
Conclusions reached relative to educational questions are determined less 
by casual observation, authority, and prejudice, and more by systematic 
observation and critical thinking. Some contributions have doubtless 
been made to the content of a science of education, but we have made 
little progress toward the development of a coherent system of laws, 
principles, and general facts. A comprehensive evaluation, synthesis, 
and interpretation of research findings is imperative for efficiency in 
building a science of education. 
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THE purpose of this investigation is to discover the factors affect- 
ing efficiency in addition by analyzing the performance of a group of 
college students in a series of addition problems under different drill 
conditions. 

At the present time there are many conflicting viewpoints concern- 
ing the teaching of the fundamentals of arithmetic to elementary school 
pupils. In relation to addition some of the major controversial ques- 
tions are: (1) the methods of teaching, (2) the length and distribution 
of drill periods, (3) the relative importance of speed and accuracy, (4) 
the degree of skill that should be developed, and (5) the type of 
problems that should be presented. 

Some educators are now advocating that the development of skills 
in the fundamentals of arithmetic in the elementary schools should be 
limited to everyday adult needs. Others maintain that much of the edu- 
cational value of the study of arithmetic would be lost if the acquisition 
of skills in this subject were limited to the mere practical needs of the 
individual. Still other school officials believe that, because of the rapid 
disintegration of computational skills, as shown by speed and accuracy 
tests of adults, much of the time spent in drill on the fundamentals of 
arithmetic could be more profitably used in other ways. 

The teaching of arithmetic is relatively well standardized, yet 
studies of failures in the elementary school have shown that more 
pupils fail in arithmetic (7, p. 5) than in any other elementary sub- 
ject. Failures are not limited entirely to the low ability group, as 
many pupils who are of normal intelligence fail in arithmetic. The 
striking individual differences in arithmetical ability among elementary 
pupils seem to increase with maturity. The present methods of teaching 
arithmetic must be in part responsible for this condition. 


There have been relatively few psychological analyses of adding 
efficiency. Some of the important reasons for the lack of psychological 
analysis are (1) the emphasis placed on tests and measurements, (2) 
the development of curricula by students of education, and (3) the 
difficulty in devising methods and techniques by which psychological 
analyses can be made. 

Because of the conflicting viewpoints in both theory and practice 
in relation to the development of skills in addition, this investigation 
should help to clarify the situation by determining some of the basic fac- 
tors affecting efficiency in addition and by developing a methodology in 
the study of the problems involved. Although the study is limited to a 
consideration of the acquisition of skill in addition and the subjects 


(52) 
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are college students, the results should be broadly applicable to drill 
conditions of the elementary school pupil. 

The literature dealing with the various aspects of arithmetic is 
extensive. In 1925 Buswell and Judd (5) published a summary of the 
educational investigations relating to arithmetic. The summary in- 
cludes all the available investigations which the authors considered as 
research or critical discussions of some phase of arithmetic. The an- 
notated bibliography contains 320 titles. Each year since 1925 Buswell 
(4) has published a supplement to the original bibliography. The supple- 
ment, as well as the original publication, contains a critical discussion 
of many of the investigations in addition to the annotated bibiliography. 

The Twenty-ninth Year Book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (8) consists of the report of the society’s committee on 
arithmetic. A bibliography of studies concerning arithmetic is in- 
cluded and a number of the studies are analyzed and discussed. 

Studies of Consumer’s Uses of Arithmetic by Bowden (2), Arith- 
metic Tests and Studies in the Psychology of Arithmetic by Counts (6), 
and Psychological Analysis of the Fundamentals of Arithmetic by Judd 
(7) are typical of the more extensive investigations dealing with arith- 
metic. 

EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 

The experimental conditions are as follows: 


Subjects.—The subjects were an unselected group of 158 college 
students. There were 129 subjects in the éxperimental group and 29 
in the control group. The age, sex, and class distribution of the sub- 
jects in the two groups are given in Table I. The distribution of the 
subjects in relation to age and class is similar, but the precentage of 


men is approximately twice as great in the experimental group as in 
the control. 


TABLE 1. AGE, SEX, AND CLASS DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS 
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Experimental materials—The 660 two-column problems were or- 
ganized into 33 units, with 20 problems in each unit. The 33 units were 
divided into four series, A, B, C, and D. There were nine units each in 
Series A, B, and C, and six units in Series D. In the series of nine 
units each, there were three units of two-column problems, 8 digits high; 
three units of two-column problems, 13 digits high; and three units of 
two-column problems, 18 digits high. In Series D there were two 8-digit, 
two 13-digit, and two 18-digit units of problems. Regardless of the 
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Construction of problems.—There were 220 of the 8-digit problems, 
220 of the 13-digit problems, and 220 of the 18-digit problems, making 
a total of 660 different problems. The 220 two-column, 8-digit problems 
were placed on separate cards. These cards were placed in a box and 
mixed. The 20 cards were withdrawn. These 20 cards were labeled 
series A-1, constituting the first unit of the 8-digit problems. The next 
20 cards were labeled series A-4, and the procedure of withdrawing 
cards was continued until the 11 units of the 8-digit problems were com- 
pleted. The 11 units of the 13-digit problems and the 11 units of the 
18-digit problems were constructed in exactly the same manner. Al- 
though there possibly may be slight differences in difficulty between the 
single problems in the different units, the units of each series as a 
whole are approximately equal in difficulty and are therefore directly 
comparable. 


Length of drill period.—Preliminary experimentation with different 
length drill periods indicated that a five-minute period was the unit of 
time most satisfactory for the type of problems used in this investiga- 
tion. The conclusions from certain other investigations of adding effi- 
ciency (1, 3) have indicated that the five-minute period is one of the 
most desirable units of time for drill in addition. In the preliminary 
experimentation with the five-minute drill period, it was found that 
those subjects with better than average adding ability could complete 
a unit of the 8-digit problems during the drill period; only those with 
superior adding efficiency could finish a unit of the 13-digit problems; 
and the completion of a unit of the 18-digit problems in the five-minute 
period by any subject was highly improbable. 


Order of presenting units.—The order of presenting the 33 units of 
problems was as follows: The nine units of Series A, in order, followed 
by the nine units of Series B and C, and the six units of Series D. Drill 
periods were conducted on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Each 
subject was given his five-minute drill period on the one unit of 20 
problems at the same time each day. The drill on any one day was 
limited to the one unit of problems during the five-minute period. 


Drill conditions, experimental group.—The controllable conditions 
were constant except for two variables. The variables were (1) the 
length of the problems, and (2) the different instructions in relation 
to speed and accuracy given to the subjects for the units of problems 
in each series. The specific instructions for each of the four series for 
the subjects of the experimental group were as follows: 


Series A. No instructions in relation to speed and accuracy. 

Series B. Add as rapidly as possible. Give no consideration to ac- 
curacy. 

Series C. Be accurate. Give no consideration to speed. 

Series D. Add rapidly but be accurate. 
The laboratory in which the experiment was conducted consisted 


of a normal, natural, learning environment, and objective distractions 
were reduced to the minimum. An average of 25 subjects participated at 
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each drill period. As soon as the subjects were seated after entering 
the laboratory, copies of the unit they were to work on that day were 
given to them face down. They were first instructed to write their 
names on the backs of their sheets. At the command “Work” they were 
instructed to turn over their sheets and, beginning with Problem No. 
1, to add until the command “Stop.” The subjects were informed that 
they were to have five minutes to add and that, on the command “Stop,” 
they were to stop adding immediately and to turn over their sheets. 
If the units were from Series B, C, or D, the specific instructions rela- 
tive to speed and accuracy for the units in these series were repeated at 
the beginning of each drill period. 

The important measures of adding efficiency computed are as fol- 
lows: 


1. The number of columns added. The number of columns added 
consisted of the number of columns the subject attempted to add. If the 
subject computed an answer for the column regardless of whether it was 
correct or incorrect, it was counted as an attempt, a column added. 
There were 20 problems of two columns in each unit making the highest 
number of columns on any one unit 40. 

2. The number of columns added correctly. 

3. The number of columns added incorrectly. 


4. Error score. Because of the greater difficulty in adding the 
second column correctly, an arbitrary method of scoring errors was 
devised. If the answer to the first column (right-hand column) in a 
problem was incorrect it was scored as three error points; if the 
answer to the second column (left-hand column) was incorrect, it was 
scored as two error points. Therefore, if the answers to both columns 
were incorrect, an error score of five points was recorded for the problem. 

5. Positive score. The method of scoring correct answers was 
similar to that used in scoring incorrect answers. If the answer to the 
first column was correct, it was given a positive score of two points; 
if the second column was correct, it was given a positive score of three 
points, making a positive score of five points for each problem if the 
answers to both columns were correct. Therefore, the highest positive 
score that could be made on the unit was 100 points. 


6. Amount of work done. The score for the amount of work done 
was computed by multiplying the number of columns added by the 
number of combinations in the column. In the 8-digit problems there 
were seven combinations in each column plus the additional combina- 
tion of the carried number, making a total of 15. In the 13-digit prob- 
lems there were 12 combinations in each column plus the additional 
combination of the carried number, making a total of 25 combinations. 
In the 18-digit problems there were 17 combinations plus the additional 
combination of the carried number, making a total of 35 combinations. 
The highest possible score for the amount of work done for a unit 
of each length problem was: 

8-digit—15 x 20=300 
13-digit—25 x 20=500 
18-digit—35 x 20=700 
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7. Methods of adding. An observation chart containing a large 
number of items relative to methods of adding was prepared. Each 
subject was individually observed a number of times by the experimen- 
ter and the methods of adding were recorded. When the subject finished 
the 33 units of problems, he executed a similar chart. The experi- 
menter’s and the subjects’ charts were compared and, where conflicts 
were found, the subjects were re-examined. 


Drill conditions, control group.—All phases of the experimental 
conditions for the control group were exactly the same as those for 
the experimental group except that there were no instructions given con- 
cerning speed and accuracy for any of the units of problems in any of 
the series. 


RESULTS 


Individual differences.—There were marked individual differences in 
ability to add. These individual differences may be studied by examin- 
ing the range in scores, e.g., the difference in magnitude between the 
highest and lowest scores. The range of scores for the number of 
columns added, error scores, positive scores, and the amount of work 
done are given in Table II. The range of scores for the number of 
columns added in the units of the 8-digit problems was in the ratio of 
approximately 2.5 to 1. In the units of the 13-digit. problems the ratio 
between the highest and lowest scores increased to about 4.5 to 1. The 
range in number of columns added for the units of the 18-digit problems 
was similar to that for the units of the 13-digit problems. The units of 
the 13-digit problems tended to increase individual differences but there 
was no tendency for a similar increase in the units of the 18-digit prob- 
lems. The demands for speed (units of Series B), for accuracy (units of 
Series C), and for speed and accuracy (units of Series D) had no marked 
effect on the range of the number of columns added. 


TABLE II. RANGE OF SCORES—EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

















| | | 
| Columns | Error Positive Work 
Series | Units added score score done 

2 
MHI s ate wid veces | 1-47 | 15-40 0-21 21-99 113-300 
ie ee | 1-47 18-40 1-61 13-99 135-300 
Ws iows ch.c'e sey On 1-4-7 1840 | 0-16 29-100 135-300 
See ee er eeeeae P | 1-4 16-40 | 0-17 27-100 120-300 

} } 
* RA? PRE See | 2-5-8 8-39 | 031 7-91 100-488 
pha ees 1 See 940 | 0-38 6-95 113-500 
VRS 25-8 | 940 | 0-413 9-93 113-500 
Re RE Selly 2-5 10-40 0-22 13-95 125-500 
' ae pee 3-6-9 5-26 1-23 2-48 88-455 
Mts vaotivc cen eae 3-6-9 6-28 1-32 2-57 105-490 
eae 3-6-9 5-27 0-17 7-56 88-473 
RAS Re 3-6 7-28 1-22 7-59 123-490 
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It has generally been assumed that the more difficult the task the 
greater the distance will be between the most efficient and the least 
efficient individuals. These data show, however, that this distance in 
the units of 18-digit problems did not increase materially over that 
existing in the units of 13-digit problems. 

The variability of the range of error scores precluded the stating 
of any approximate ratio between the highest and lowest scores. The 
difference between the highest and lowest error scores was, however, 
much greater than the difference in the number of columns added. The 
lower range of scores was zero or near zero in all cases. There was 
a slight tendency for individual differences to increase in the units of 
the 13-digit problems and to decrease in the units of the 18-digit prob- 
lems. The demands for speed greatly increased the differences between 
the highest and lowest error scores. 

The effect of the demand for speed was more pronounced in in- 
creasing individual differences in the units of the 8-digit problems than 
in the units of the 13-digit problems. The demand for speed had little 
effect on modifying individual differences in the units of the 18-digit 
problems. The demand for accuracy reduced individual differences. The 
greatest reduction was in the units of the 13-digit problems. The de- 
mand for speed and accuracy increased individual differences above that 
of the demand for accuracy, but to a much less degree than the de- 
mand for speed. The effect of the demand for speed and accuracy was 
least apparent in the units of the 8-digit problems and most apparent 
in the units of the 13-digit problems. The demands for speed, accuracy, 
and speed and accuracy caused greater variations in individual differences 
in error scores than in number of columns added. 

The data in Table II show that individual differences in positive 
scores were similar to those discovered in the number of columns added. 
The range in positive scores was modified by the same factors and to 
approximately the same extent as were the scores for the number of 
columns added. 

The range in scores for the amount of work done in the units of 
the 8-digit problems was in the ratio of approximately 2.5 to 1. In 
the units of the 13-digit problems the ratio between the highest and 
lowest scores was increased to about 4.5 to 1. The ratio was slightly 
reduced in the units of the 18-digit problems. An examination of the 
data in Table II shows that the demands for speed, accuracy, and speed 
and accuracy had little effect in changing individual differences in 
amount of work done. 

After making an exhaustive study of the range of variability of a 
number of human capacities, Wechsler (10) concluded that the limits of 
variability of most human capacities approximated the 2 to 1 ratio. 
He admitted, however, that there were certain capacities where the ratio 
was much greater. Individual differences in adding efficiency as measured 
in this study are considerably higher than the differences found by 
Wechsler for the capacities he studied. 

Individual differences were not greatly affected by the length of 
the problems. There was a slight tendency for individual differences to 
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increase in the units of the 13-digit problems but no additional increases 
were noted in the units of the 18-digit problems. The demands for 
speed, accuracy, and speed and accuracy produced marked variations in 
individual differences in error scores. In the other measures, number 


of columns added, positive scores, and amount of work done, little 
effect was noted. 


Improvement in efficiency resulting from drill.—Improvement in add- 
ing efficiency resulting directly from drill may best be studied by exam- 
ining the scores of the control group. The average number of columns 
added in the units of the 8-, 13-, and 18-digit problems in each series is 
given under the caption “control” in Table III. The data are organized 
so that improvement or lack of improvement in each of the three length 
problems in the four series may be studied. ‘The first column of figures 
represents the average number of columns added; the second shows the 
improvement or lack of improvement in the number of columns added 
over the number added during the first drill period. Increases and de- 
creases were computed on the basis of the number of columns added 
in Series A of each length problem. The third column of figures is the 
percentage of increase or decrease in number of columns added. Plus 
signs indicate increases and minus signs indicate decreases. 


TABLE III. AVERAGE NUMBER OF COLUMNS ADDED BY THE EX- 
PERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
























































Experimental group Control group Differ- 
— ence ig 
Series Units percent- 
No. of Percent- | No. of Percent- | age of 
columns | Change age of columns | Change | age of change 
added change added change 
A.. 14-7 29.8 ehean REAP e Aa eee, Sete 
ies 1-4-7 31.89 +2.00 +6.69 26 .57 +0.61 +2.35 +4.34 
a 1+-7 31.31 +1.42 +4.75 26.59 +0 .63 +2.43 +2.32 
D.. 1-4 31.70 +1.81 +6 .06 25.74 —0.22 —0.85 +6.91 
Average 31.20 +1.74 +5.83 26.22 +0.34 +1.31 +4.52 
A. 2-5-8 17.27 ain ¥ ‘nat 2 eee eer ee Cereee re 
. . 2-5-8 19.90 +2.63 | +15.23 15.59 +1.79 | +12,97 +2.26 
i 2-5-8 18.25 +0.98 +5.67 15.01 +1.21 +8.77 —3.10 
D.. 2-5 | 19.74 +2.47 | +14.30 15.24 +1.44 | +10.43 +3.87 
Average iota 18.79 2.03 | +11.73 14.91 +1.48 | +10.72 +1.01 
A.. | 3-6-9 11.01 i 9.33 : igi . ae oe 
B | 3-6-9 | 13.51 +2.50 +22.71 | 9.70 | +0.37 +3 .97 +18.74 
©... 3-6-9 11.66 +0.65 +5.90 9.48 | +0.15 | +1.61 +4.% 
D. | 3-6 12.53 +1.52 +13.81 9.52 .19 +2.04 4+11.77 
Average....|.......| 12.18 | +1.56 | +14.14 9.51) +0.24| +2.54 | +11.60 








The 11 five-minute drill periods produced little increase in the 
number of columns added in the units of the 8-digit problems, the aver- 
age increase being 1.31 per cent. In the units of the 13-digit problems 
the average increase was 10.72 per cent, and of the 18-digit problems 
2.54 per cent. Except in the units of the 13-digit problems, the 33 five- 
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minute drill periods produced but slight increase in the number of 
columns added. 

The average positive scores made by the control group in the 
units of the 8-, 13-, and 18-digit problems are given under the caption 
“control” in Table IV. Improvement over initial performance was made 
in each of the different length problems. In the units of the 8-digit 
problems there was an average improvement of 4.87 per cent, of the 
13-digit problems, 14.49 per cent, and of the 18-digit problems, 3.42 per 
cent. The percentage of improvement was relatively constant in the 
units of each length problem with the greatest average improvement 
being made in the units of the 13-digit problems and the least in the 
units of the 18-digit problems. 


TABLE IV. AVERAGE POSITIVE SCORES MADE BY THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
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| Experimental group | Control group seid 

PIO ek Rte cee as EO . etd - iffer- 

| | | | ence in 

Series Units | | Percent- Percent- | percent- 

| Positive | Change | age of | Positive | Change age of | age of 

score | change | score | change | change 
A. 1-4-7 | 68.39 |... bs | 57.07 | ee bee Pat 
B 1-4-7 | 71.46 +3 .07 +4.49 60.72 +3.65 | +6.40 —1.91 
14-7 } 73 .37 +4.98 +7 .28 59.43 +2 .36 +4.14 | +3.14 
ks 1-4 | 74.81 +6.42 +9.39 59.40 +2.33 +4.08 +5.31 

| | 
Average 72.01 +4 .82 +7 .05 | 59.16 +2.78 +4.87 +2.18 
A 2-5-8 | 33.97 |..... | 28.13 ¥ m 
B.. 2-5-8 38.60 | +4.63 +13.63 | 31.95 +3.82 | +13.58 | +0.05 
Cc 2-5-8 39.79 +5.82 | +17.13 31.99 +3 .86 +13.72 | +3.41 
mi. 2-5 41.58 +7.61 +22.40 | 32.68 +4.55 | +16.17 +6.23 
| | 

Average....|.......| 38.49 +6.02 | +17.72 31.19 | +4.08 | +14.49 | +3.23 

par 3-6-9 | 19.22]..... 16.50 I RNS MRT 
B.. 36-9 | 22.00] +2.78| +14.46| 16.66] +0.16| +0.97 | +13.49 
ee 3-6-9 22.82 +3.60 | +18.73 | 16.93 +0.43 +2.61 | +16.12 
ee 3-6 | 23.27 +4.05 +21.07 17.60 +1.10 +6.67 | +14.40 


Average 4 ‘ 21.83 +3.48 | +18.09 16.92 +0. 56 +3.42 | +14.67 








The average error scores made by the control group in the units 
of the 8-, 13-, and 18-digit problems are given in Table V under the 
caption “control.” Error score reductions in the units of the 8-digit 
problems vary from 5.12 per cent on units 1, 4, and 7 in Series C to 
30.58 per cent on units 1 and 4 in Series D, an average error reduction 
of 16.58 per cent. In the units of the 13-digit problems there was an 
average error score reduction of 19.14 per cent. There was greater 
variability in error scores resulting from practice in the units of the 
18-digit problems than there was in the units of the 8- and 13-digit 
problems. The average error score reduction in the units of the 18- 
digit problems was only 1.10 per cent. Average error score reductions 
were relatively high in the units of the 8- and 13-digit problems, but 
were insignificant in the units of the 18-digit problems, 
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TABLE V. AVERAGE ERROR SCORES MADE BY THE EXPERI- 
MENT AL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
Experimental group Control group : 
Pees SS ne a: Differ- 
| | . | | ence in 
Series Units Percent- | Percent- | percent- 
Error Change | age of Error Change age of age ol 
| score | change score change change 
“ ae Se es aa wolainegiliaeana a 
| | 
A | 1-4-7 7.59 yee eer 6.05 ; ee em a © ee ee 
B 1-4-7 | 9.80 | +2.21 | +29.12 | 5.20 —0.85 —14.05 | +43.17 
Cc | 1-4-7 | 4.48 | —3.11 —40.97 | 5.74 —0.31 —5.12 —35.85 
D.. | 1-4 4.51 | -3.08| —40.58|  4.20| -—1.85 | —30.58 | —10.00 
Average ; | 6.60 | -1.33| -17.48| 5.30] -1.00| —16.58| -0.90 
‘oS 25-8] 98.81}......; a et Pry Tees 
isk | 2-5-8 | 10.22 +1.91 +22.98 6.11 —0.35 —5.42 | +28.40 
Ion | 2-5-8 | 4.69 | -—3.62 —43 .56 4.95 —1.51 —23 .37 —20.19 
meas | 2-5 | 6.55 —1.76 —21.18 4.61 —1.85 —28 .64 +7 .46 
| } | 
Average P | 7.44 —1.16 —13.92 5.53 —1.24 —19.14 +5.22 
a |3-e0| 8.7% /]......... we i < SRaEY CE we 
B | 3-6-9 | 10.73 | +1.99 422.77 6.78 +0.70 | +11.51 $11.26 
3 | 3-6-9 | 5.90 —2.84 —32.49 5.94 —0.14 —2.30 —30.19 
wis | 3-6 6.87 —1.87 —21.40 | 5.32 | -—0.76 —12.50 —8.90 
| | i | | 
Average —- | 8.06 | —0.91 | —10.37 | 6.03 —0.07 —1.30 | —9.28 
| | 


The average amount of work done by the control group in the units 
of the 8-, 13-, and 18-digit problems in the four series is given under 
the caption “Control group” in Table VI. There was an average in- 
crease of 5.95 per cent in amount of work done in the units of the 
8-digit problems. In the units of the 13-digit problems the average im- 
provement in amount of work done increased to 10.52 per cent. The 
average increase (0.67 per cent) in the units of the 18-digit problems 
was negligible. 


TABLE VI. AVERAGE AMOUNT OF WORK DONE BY THE EXPERI- 


_ MENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
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Experimental group " Control group 
es RS ee Ee Sele Differ- 
| | | ence in 
Series | Units hay | | Percent- | Amvunt Percent- | percent- 
| of work | Change age of of work | Change | - of age of 
done | | change | done ebange | change 
| } 
—| tae aka 
Rion | 4-7 | I cs ccd eS °°) === Seles: , 
is .| 1-4-7 | 236.68 | +7.85 | +3. 43 196.71 +11.81 | +6.39 | —2.96 
C. : 1-4-7 232.97 | +4.14 +1.81 198.51 +13.61 | +7.36 | —5.55 
D.. |} 1-4 | 236.13 ! +7.30 | +3.19 192.49 +7 .59 +4.10 —0.91 
Average | 233.65 | +6.43 | +2.81 | 193.15 | +11.00| +5.95 | ~3.14 
A | 2-5-8 | 215.83 |.........|....... 173.90 |......... | RR A: 
hs x 2-5-8 249 .84 +34 .01 +15.76 195.70 +23 .50 | +13. 65 ‘| +2.11 
ee 2-5-8 | 227.43 | +11.60 -5§ .37 187.55 | +15.35 | +8.91 | —3.54 
es 2-5 246.77 | +30.94 | +14.34 187.70 | +15.50 | +9.00 +5.34 
Average ; | 234.97 +25 .52 +11.82 185.79 +18.12 +10.52 +1.30 
| | 
A.. oo a) TS EEN | 166.41 PRE BEA perace: 
B.. 3-6-9 | 236.37 | +38.14 | +19.24| 169.53 | 43.12 | 41.87 | +17.37 
Cc 3-6-9 204.85 | +6.62 | +3.34 | 167.27 +0 .86 +0.52 | +2.82 
D.. 3-6 219-71 | +21.48 | +10.84| 165.80| -0.61| -0.37 | +1021 
Average 214.79 | +22.08 | 167.25 | +112 | 47 
u | 


+0 .67 | +10. 
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In comparing the average amount of work done in each length 
problem, it was found that the most work (193.15) was accomplished in 
the units of the 8-digit problems. In the units of the 13-digit problems 
the average amount of work dropped to 184.55, and of the 18-digit 
problems to 167.50. As the problems increased in length there was a 
reduction in amount of work done per unit of time. 

The lack of any marked improvement in positive scores or in re- 
duction of error scores may be seen by examining the curves in Figure 2. 
Slight improvement in positive scores is noted in the units of the 8- 
and 13-digit problems but the section of the curve representing the 
positive scores in the units of the 18-digit problems is practically a 
straight line. The curve for the average error scores is almost a 
straight line throughout its entire length, showing that error scores 
were not greatly affected by either practice or the length of the problem. 
This indicates that errors were due to factors other than the number 
of combinations in the problem. 
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Fic. 2. The average positive scores and the average error scores 
made by the control group 


The effect of 33 five-minute drill periods on the amount of work 
done and the number of columns added may be studied by examining 
the curves in Figure 3. It will be noted that there was a slight im- 
provement in the units of the 8- and 13-digit problems but that there 
is a decrease in efficiency in the units of the 18-digit problems. The 
downward slope of the curve representing the amount of work done 
shows that there was more reduction in number of columns added than 
should result from the increased difficulty of the longer problems. The 
amount of work done in each length problem was directly comparable, 
and, if the number of columns added were reduced in proportion to 
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the number of digits in the problem, the curve representing the amount 
of work done should have been approximately a straight line. 
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Fic. 3. The average amount of work done and the average num- 
ber of columns added by the control group 


The important conclusions relative to the effect of drill on adding 
efficiency are: 

1. Rote drill consisting of 33 five-minute periods produced but 
slight improvement in the number of columns added, positive scores, 
and amount of work: done. 


2. The greatest improvement in number of columns added and 
positive scores was in the units of the 13-digit problems; the least im- 
, provement was in the units of the 18-digit problems. 

D 3. Error score reductions were slight, the greatest being in the 
units of the 13-digit problems and the least in the units of the 18-digit 
problems. 

4. Increase in the length of problems did not increase error scores. 

5. Errors were apparently due to conditions other than the number 
of combinations in the problems. 

6. The reduction in average number of columns added with in- 


crease in length of problems was greater than the proportional increase 
of digits. 


The effect of the demands for speed, accuracy, and speed and ac- 
curacy on adding efficiency.—The effect of instructing the subjects of 
the experimental group to add rapidly without regard to accuracy in the 
units of Series B, to add accurately without regard for speed in the 
units of Series C, and to add both rapidly and accurately in the units of 
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Series D may be determined by comparing the efficiency of the experi- 
mental group with that of the control. 


The average number of columns added in the units of the 8-, 13-, and 
18-digit problems in each series by the experimental and control groups 
is given in Table III. The data in the last column of this table are the 
percentage gain (or loss) in number of columns added by the experi- 
mental group over the control. Since the drill conditions were similar 
for the two groups except for the instructions concerning speed and 
accuracy for the units of Series B, C, and D for the experimental group, 
the gain or loss of the experimental group over the control group repre- 
sents the effects of the instructions on the number of columns added. 

The initial efficiency (units 1, 4, and 7, Series A) of the experi- 
mental group was superior to that of the control group and this su- 
periority was maintained throughout the subsequent drill periods. The 
change in number of columns added and the percentage change is com- 
puted on the basis of the number of columns added in the units of 
Series A for each length of problems. 


In the units of the 8-digit problems the experimental group gained 
an average of 1.74 columns, a gain of 5.84 per cent. The average per- 
centage gain for the control group was 1.31 per cent. The average per- 
centage gain of the experimental group over the control group was 4.52 
per cent. The experimental group gained 2.03 columns in the units of 
the 13-digit problems, a percentage gain of 11.73. The control group 
gained 1.48 columns, a percentage gain of 10.72. The net gain of the 
experimental group over the control group was 1.01 per cent. In the 
units of the 18-digit problems the experimental group gained 14.14 
per cent and the control group 2.54 per cent, making a net gain of 
11.60 per cent by the experimental group. These data show that the in- 
structions had a motivating effect. In relation to the length of the 
problems, the effect was less pronounced in the units of the 13-digit 
problems and most marked in the units of the 18-digit problems. 

The difference in the effect of the demands for speed (Series B), 
accuracy (Series C), and speed and accuracy (Series D) may be deter- 
mined by comparing the percentage gain in Series B, C, and D. In 
general there was the greatest gain in number of columns added when 
both speed and accuracy were demanded, considerable gain when speed 
was demanded, and less gain when accuracy was demanded. 

The effect of the demands for speed, accuracy, and speed and ac- 
curacy on the number of columns added may be seen by examining the 
curves in Figure 4. The solid line represents the number of columns 
added by the experimental group and the dash line indicates the number 
by the control group. These curves show that the instructions for 
Series B, C, and D produced a gain over the performance of the control 
group in the same series. The rise in the curve of the experimental 
group in the units of Series B, the drop in the units of Series C, and 
the rise in the units of Series D show the varying effects of the differ- 
ent instructions. 
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Fic. 4. The average number of columns added by the experimental 
and control groups 


The average positive scores made by the experimental and control 
groups are given in Table IV. In the units of the 8-digit problems the 
experimental group gained 7.05 per cent and the control group gained 
4.87 per cent, making a net gain of 2,18 per cent for the experimental 
group. In the units of the 13-digit problems the experimental group 
gained 3.23 per cent more than the control group, while in those of the 
18-digit problems its gain was much higher, 14.67 per cent. The gain 
by the experimental group over the control group in positive scores due 
to the instructions given for the units of Series B, C, and D was similar 
to that in the number of columns added. 

An examination of the curves in Figure 5 shows that for each of 
the three length problems there was more improvement by the experi- 
mental group than by the control. Improvement was consistent, with 
slight improvement on the units of Series B, more on Series C, and 
still greater gain on Series D. The positive scores did not fluctuate up 
with the demand for speed, down with the demand for accuracy, and 
up again with the demand for speed and accuracy as did the curves 
for the number of columns added. 3 

The average error scores made by the experimental and control 
groups are given in Table V. Error scores were affected to a much 
greater extent by the instructions than were the number of columns 
added or the positive scores. In the units of 8-digit problems the demand 
for speed increased the error score 29.12 per cent. The demand for 
accuracy and for speed and accuracy reduced the error score 40.97 and 
40.58 per cent respectively. The average reduction in error score by the 
experimental group was 17.48 per cent, and by the control group 16.58 
per cent, a difference of only 0.90 per cent. 

In the units of the 13-digit problems the error score of the ex- 
perimental group was reduced 13.92 per cent and of the control group 
19.14 per cent. The error score of the control group was reduced 5.22 
per cent more than that of the experimental group. The average reduc- 
tion in error scores by the experimental group in the units of the 18- 
digit problems was 10.37 per cent, by the control group 1.10 per cent, 
a difference of 9.28 per cent. 
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Fic. 5. The total average positive scores and the total average error 
scores made by the experimental and control groups 


In each instance the demand for speed produced a large increase 
in error scores, and the demand for accuracy and for speed and ac- 
curacy produced a great reduction in error scores. The demand for 
accuracy, however, produced a greater reduction in error scores than 
did the demand for speed and accuracy. 

The effect of thé demands for speed, accuracy, and speed and ac- 
curacy may be seen by examining the curves in Figure 5. The dash line 
representing the average error scores of the control group is practically 
a straight line, while the upward trend of the solid line, representing the 
average error scores of the experimental group on the units of Series 
B, is quite steep. The drop of the curve in the units of Series C and 
the upward trend in the units of Series D is noticeable. 

The average amount of work done by the experimental and control 
groups is given in Table VI. In the units of the 8-digit problems the con- 
trol group gained 3.14 per cent more than the experimental group. The 
experimental group gained 1.30 per cent more than the control group 
in the units of the 13-digit problems and 10.47 per cent more on the 
units of the 18-digit problems. The demands for speed, accuracy, and 
speed and accuracy had little effect on the performance of the subjects 
of the experimental group in the units of the 8- and 13-digit problems. 
The motivating effects of the instructions were, however, more pro- 
nounced in the units of the 18-digit problems. 

A more direct method of determining the effect of the demands for 
speed, accuracy, and speed and accuracy may be made by studying the 
percentage of gain in efficiency of the experimental group over the 
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control in the units of Series B, C, and D. These data are given in 
the last columns of Tables III, IV, and V and are plotted in the curves 
in Figure 6. 
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Fic. 6. The percentage of gain or loss of the total average scores 


The solid line represents the percentage gain in the average number 
of columns added by the experimental group over the control; the dash 
line, the percentage gain or loss in average positive scores; and the 
dotted line, the percentage gain or loss in average error scores. There 
was a rather consistent gain by the experimental group in the units 
of Series B, C, and D over the control in number of columns added and 
in positive score, the greatest gain being in the units of the 18-digit 
problems. Because of the great fluctuations in error scores resulting 
from the different instructions, the error score reductions in the units 
of Series C and D were approximately equaled by the increase in error 
scores on the units of Series B. 

A comparison of the net positive scores (the error score subtracted 
from the positive) is interesting. These scores are given in Table VII. 
The curves in Figure 7 have been plotted from these data. An examina- 
tion of the curves shows that efficiency, as measured by the net posi- 
tive scores, was relatively little affected by the demands for speed, as 
the increase in error scores was approximately equal to the increase 
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in positive scores. The increased efficiency resulting from the demands 
for accuracy and speed and accuracy is, however, plainly shown by the 
upward trend of the curve for the experimental group in the units of 
Series C and D and the relative flatness of the curve for the control 
group in the units of these series. 


TABLE VII. NET POSITIVE SCORES MADE BY THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 




















Experi- | 
Series Units mental Control 
group group 
Re Ny eer ee ee PD 1+-7 | 60.80 51.02 
—OREREE SER IR ges Neier e 14-7 | 61.66 55.52 
Oe ahh, the Rr ek ge oe re 1-4-7 68.89 53.69 
eR ace noe a fhe ee re ae 1-4 70.30 55.20 
I sor viata At. wy Wa ase oe a a ee Se 65.41 53.86 
To oa ee ot thai s Fa eee | 25-8 25.66 21.67 
REESE ReaD RS See neta ee Na 2-5-8 28 .36 25.84 
> AER eaten Sine le nae ope age | 2-5-8 35.30 27 .04 
ES RE Ee oe eee eee | 25 35.03 28 .07 
CS ey ee ee igo ae | a de ate 31.09 25 .66 
OE a sais as Pacaler > Sed Ped ofaed Caste bee ae 3-6-9 10.48 10.42 
Nes iaiite cau nie an actin nas Genin ee 3-6-9 11.27 9.88 
SE Pe ren a ae Pe Pepe Se oe 3-6-9 16.92 10.99 
Re Teabaa pad oa Jo ikes cule | 3-6 16.40 12.28 
ES ore eee Rr’ erie rrr | eo eae 13.77 10.89 








The demands for speed, accuracy, and speed and accuracy slightly 
increased the number of columns added, the positive score, and the 
amount of work done. That this increase was not entirely affected by 
increase in errors is shown by the curves in Figure 7. It seems likely, 
however, that the increased efficiency of the experimental group over 
the control was due to the general motivating conditions aroused by 
the instructions rather than to the specific demands for speed, accuracy, 
and speed and accuracy. The instructions caused greater fluctuation in 
error scores than in the number of columns added} the positive scores, 
or the amount of work done. 

These data would indicate that it is better to demand speed, ac- 
curacy, or speed and accuracy than to demand nothing at all. Of the 
three, the demands for accuracy and speed and accuracy produced the 
greatest increase in efficiency. There was little difference between the 
results of the demands for accuracy and for speed and accuracy. 


A comparison of the number of first and second columns added cor- 
rectly and incorrectly—The number of first and second columns added 
correctly and incorrectly is given in Table VIII. The subjects were in- 
structed to quit adding immediately on the command “Stop,” and for 
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Fic. 7. The net positive score minus the error score for the con- 
trol and experimental groups 


this reason there were more first columns added than second columns. 
In the units of the 8-digit problems 93.54 per cent of the first columns 
were added correctly and 6.46 per cent were added incorrectly. For the 
second columns 89.67 per cent were added correctly and 10.33 per cent 
were added incorrectly. In the units of the 8-digit problems 3.87 per 
cent more second columns were added incorrectly than first columns. 
In the units of the 13-digit problems there were 12.56 per cent of first 
columns added incorrectly and 20.27 per cent of second columns added 
incorrectly. This was a difference of 7.71 per cent, more than twice the 
difference present in the units of the 8-digit problems. The percentage 
of difference between the first and second columns added incorrectly in- 
creased to 14.25 in the units of the 18-digit problems, which was ap- 
proximately twice the difference existing in the units of the 13-digit 
problems. The longer the problems the greater the differences between 
the first and second columns added incorrectly. 

The demands for speed decreased the percentage of first columns 
added correctly in the units of the 8-digit problems. The demand for 
accuracy and speed and accuracy in the units of the 13- and 18-digit 
problems tended to decrease the differences in number of first and 
second columns added correctly. The demands for speed, however, pro- 
duced but little effect. 


A comparison of the efficiency of the superior, average, and poor 
adders.—Two problems are involved in comparing the efficiency of the 
superior, average, and poor adders: (1) whether the length of the 
problems produced variations in efficiency between the three groups, 
and (2) whether the demands for speed, accuracy, and speed and ac- 
curacy produced different effects. 
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TABLE IX. NET POSITIVE SCORES OF THE SUPERIOR, AVERAGE, 
AND POOR ADDERS 




















| 
Series Units Superior Average | Poor 

| 
| SA ree eee gir noe 14-7 95.30 65.70 26 .00 
Mi sigaie x atec'acc ad chara ee 1-4-7 .80 64.00 23.00 
eS ae 1-4-7 95.40 74.70 39.30 
iain. caigh st caorahemure ne 1-4 95.50 76.40 35.20 
Gas fs idkvks Rhea eke wets 94.25 70.20 30.88 
| LE RAERS ere EC SAy errno 2-5-8 55.7 26.10 0.70 
EN ae re ae eee 2-5-8 63.50 24.70 1.70 
RR ee eae ae 2-5-8 67 .30 33.40 12.60 
| 2-5 71.80 37.20 9.60 
MI ona iccavonccacedaeaistcen 64.58 30.35 6.15 
1 OFS ee ee ee ee 3-6-9 26.90 12.60 —1.10 
MR ies goes nao tea id 3-6-9 31.80 11.00 —4.60 
_ Re eo 3-6-9 32.40 17.20 3.70 
| LUE Re pee erereatiees- 3-6 33.70 11.80 1.20 
ES SLANE Sieh eERS 31.20 13.15 | —0.20 























To simplify the study of these problems the net positive scores 
(error scores subtracted from positive scores) of the 129 subjects of 
the experimental group, Series A, units 1, 4, and 7, were arranged in 
order from highest to lowest. The 12 subjects at the top of the dis- 
tribution (superior), the 12 in the middle (average), and the 12 at the 
bottom (poor) of the distribution were selected. The average net posi- 
tive scores of these subjects on the 33 units of the four series are given 
in Table IX. A comparison of the data, however, may be made more 
readily by examining the curves in Figure 8. The differences in efficiency 
existing in the initial performance of the three groups remained rela- 
tively constant throughout the 33 drill periods. The length of the 
problems and the demands for speed, accuracy, and speed and accuracy 
produced approximately the same effect on each of the three groups. 


The methods of adding.—A study of the methods of adding prac- 
ticed by the subjects of the experimental group showed that almost 
every conceivable method of combining digits was employed. The meth- 
ods most frequently employed were: (1) simply adding digit to digit 
all the way up (or down) the column, never skipping digits to form 
combinations; (2) hunting for all the combinations of 10 (sometimes 5 
and 15) and frequently placing the numbers at the side of the columns 
added; (3) using a familiar combination and adding or subtracting 1; 
and (4) doubling one number and adding or subtracting 1. 

There was no uniformity in relation to adding upward or down- 
ward. Some subjects would add the first column upward and the second 
column downward. Others reversed the process. Some subjects uni- 
formly added both columns upward; others uniformly downward. A 
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Fic. 8. The net positive scores of the superior, average, and poor 
adders 


number of subjects sometimes added upward and sometimes downward. 

There were two distinct methods used in “carrying”: (1) placing 
the number to be carried at the top of the second column (occasionally 
at the bottom), and (2) beginning the combination of digits in the 
second column with the carried number. 

In addition to the methods described there were a number of other 
interesting devices employed. Several subjects were “dot” adders. That 
is, they counted each digit by putting dots around it—:5:; a few placed 
their dots on the margin of the paper. There were a number of finger 
adders who counted each digit on their fingers. Two subjects counted 
the digits by tapping out the numbers with the toe of their shoe. There 
were a number of lip adders who counted sub-vocally. 

In examining the methods of adding employed by the 12 subjects 
of the superior, average, and poor adder groups, it was found that the 
subjects comprising the group of superior adders were “sight” adders, 
adding digit to digit, without skipping for combinations, and that they 
did not write the carried number at the top or bottom of the second 
column but started adding the second column with the carried number. 

_ There was no uniformity, however, in upward or downward adding. 

Each of the 12 subjects of the poor group employed some type of 
motor activity in adding. They were either pencil, finger, toe, or lip 
adders. The members of this group in practically all cases placed the 
“carried” number at the top of the second column. In general they added 
both columns upward and did much skipping to find familiar combina- 
tions. 

The motor activity used most frequently by the subjects of the aver- 
age group was lip movement. There was no uniformity in methods of 
carrying or in upward or downward adding. The members of this group 
used familiar combinations whenever they were convenient but they did 
not skip around as extensively as did the subjects of the poor group. 
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Fic. 9. The average net positive scores made by the men and 
women 


The study of the methods of adding employed by the subjects of 
the superior, average, and poor groups indicates that the most efficient 
methods of adding are: (1) “sight” (no overt motor activity), (2) digit 
to digit (no skipping for familiar combinations), and (3) beginning the 
adding of the second column with the carried number (not written at 
the top or bottom of the column). Whether the individual adds upward 
or downward seems not to be important. 


Sex differences.—The average number of columns added, positive 
scores, error scores, amount of work done, and net positive scores made 
by the men and women of the experimental group are given in Table X. 
In the number of columns added, positive scores, and amount of work 
done the women were on the average more efficient than the men. The 
degree of excellence of the women over the men was slight. In the 
units of the same length problems in the different series the differences 
were relatively constant, indicating that the demands for speed, ac- 
curacy, and speed and accuracy affected the performance of each group 
to approximately the same extent. The units of longer problems, how- 
ever, tended to reduce the differences in efficiency between the men and 
women. 


The average error scores for the men and women were approximately 
equal. In the units of the 8- and 18-digit problems the average error 
score of the men was slightly less than that of the women and in the 
units of the 13-digit problems the average error score of the men was 
slightly higher than that of the women. 
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The tendency for the longer problems to reduce the differences be- 
tween the men and women is apparent when the net positive scores 
are examined. In the units of the 8-digit problems the average net 
positive score of the women was seven points higher than that of the 
men. This difference was reduced to four in the units of the 13-digit 
problems and there was no difference in the units of the 18-digit 
problems. 

The curves in Figure 9 represent the average net positive scores 
made by the men and the women. The lines are more widely separated 
in the units of the 8-digit problems than in the units of the 13-digit 
problems. In the units of the 18-digit problems the curves cross and 
recross and are close together at all points. The variations resulting 
from the demands for speed, accuracy, and speed and accuracy in the 
different length problems are neither constant nor uniform. Apparently 
the length of the problems and the demands relative to speed and ac- 
curacy affected the efficiency of both the men and the women in ap- 
proximately the same way and to the same extent. 


The relation of ability to adding efficiency.—The 129 subjects of the 
experimental group were divided into four groups according to their 
percentile ratings.’ The lowest ability group consisted of those subjects 
with a percentile rating of from 1 to 25, the second group of from 
26 to 50, the third group of from 51 to 76, and the highest ability group 


TABLE XI. DISTRIBUTION OF POSITIVE SCORES IN RELATION TO 
‘THE PERCENTILE RATINGS OF THE SUBJECTS 





] 
































Percentile rating. ......... 1-25 | 26-50 51-75 76-100 
) A ee ESR, ax 11.27 37.00 63.40 87 .67 
oo a | flee? NEES 
peek | 
Series Units | 
AE ei ee 147 | 55.13 69.40 72.38 81.16 
he oees 14-7 | 59.30 76.51 73.62 82.20 
ee ce ado 1-4-7 | 61.62 79.44 76.25 83.48 
ERE 1-4 | 63.02 79.12 80.90 87.12 
Ee See 59.77 76.12 75.79 83.49 
ER Cee 2-5-8 26 .06 35.71 37.47 43.52 
panera 2-5-8 27.80 41.23 44.00 51.76 
| AE GRCREROEE 2-5-8 33.06 42.06 40.19 50.92 
SaaS ie 2-5 31.61 44.14 49.00 54.83 
Average. Jess: 29.63 40.79 42.67 50. 26 
Pry | 3-6-9 16.51 20.03 22.00 25 .52 
aa Se 3-6-9 15.89 24.13 25.43 29.92 
RRS | 3-6-9 17.70 23.61 24.72 28.16 
appa | 36 | 17.11 24.53 25.40 31.63 
| | 

ND ee | 23.08 24.39 | 28.81 











1Ability was based on the percentile ratings made on the Psychological Examination 
for High School Graduates and College Freshmen, prepared by L. L. and T. G. Thur- 
stone, published by the American Council on Education. 
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of from 76 to 100. The average positive scores for the subjects in each 
of the four ability groups are given in Table XI. In the units of the 
8-digit problems the average positive score of the lowest ability group 
was 59.77; of the next highest, 76.12; of the next, 75.79; and of the 
highest ability group, 83.49. The highest group average was approxi- 
mately as far above the two middle groups as the score of the low ability 
group was below. The same general relationship persisted in the units 
of the 13- and 18-digit problems. 

The curves in Figure 10 show that in general the efficiency of the 
four groups was affected in the same manner and to the same extent 
by the length of the problems and the demands for speed, accuracy, and 
speed and accuracy. Ability as measured in this study is an important 
factor in adding efficiency, especially so when the efficiency of the high 
and low ability groups are compared. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In order to determine the factors affecting efficiency in addition, an 
unselected group of 158 college students, 129 in the experimental group 
and 29 in the control group, was given 33 five-minute drill periods on 
33 units of addition problems. Each unit of problems consisted of 20 
twb-column problems. There were 11 units of problems 8 digits high, 
11 units 13 digits high, and 11 units 18 digits high. The 33 units of 
problems were divided into Series A, B, C, and D, with 9 units in each 
of Series A, B, and C and 6 units in Series D. The specific instructions 
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for the units of each of the four series for the subjects of the experi- 
mental group were: 


Series A. No instructions in relation to speed and accuracy. 

Series B. Add as rapidly as possible. Give no consideration to ac- 
curacy. 

Series C. Be accurate. Give no consideration to speed. 

Series D. Add rapidly but be accurate. 


The experimental conditions for the control group were exactly the 
same as those for the experimental group except that there were no 
instructions concerning speed and accuracy for any of the units of 
problems in any of the series. 


The important conclusions of the analysis are as follows: 


1. There were marked individual differences in adding efficiency. 
This would indicate the need for diversified methods of teaching and in- 
dividual instruction in addition. 


2. There was a slight tendency for individual differences to in- 
crease in the units of the 13-digit problems but there was no further 
tendency for individual differences to increase in the units of the 18-digit 
problems. The length of the problems best suited for individual drill 
should be selected in relation to the adding efficiency of the individual. 


3. The demands for speed, accuracy, and speed and accuracy pro- 
duced marked variations in the error scores of the poor adders but only 
slightly affected the superior adders. In number of columns added, 
positive scores, and amount of work done, little effect was noted. . 


4. Rote drill consisting of 33 five-minute drill periods produced 
but slight improvement in adding efficiency. Under the conditions of this 
study rote drill in addition is largely a waste of time and should be 
discontinued. 


5. Increase in length of problems did not increase error scores. 
Error scores were probably due to the inability to make certain com- 
binations correctly. 


6. The reduction in average number of columns added with in- 
crease in length of problems was greater than the proportional increase 
in number of digits. The correct length of problems for drill purposes 
should be carefully determined, since problems which are too long tend 
to slow down the speed of combining digits. 

7. The demands for speed, accuracy, and speed and accuracy in- 
creased adding efficiency. Of the three, the demands for accuracy and 
for speed and accuracy produced the greatest increase in efficiency. In 
drill in addition it is better to demand speed, accuracy, or speed and 
accuracy than to demand nothing at all. 

8. The percentage of second columns added incorrectly was con- 
siderably higher than the percentage of first columns added incorrectly. 
The longer the problems the greater the difference between the number 
of first and second columns added correctly. 

9. A comparison of the efficiency of the superior, average, and 
poor adders showed that the difference in efficiency existing in the initial 
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performance of the three groups remained relatively constant through- 
out the 33 drill periods. The length of the problems and the demands 
for speed, accuracy, and speed and accuracy produced approximately 
the same effect on each of the three groups. Diagnostic investigation of 
the poor adders and individual instruction seem to be needed. 


10. The most efficient methods of adding were (a) “sight” (no 
overt motor activity), (b) digit to digit (no skipping for familiar com- 
binations), and (c) beginning the adding of the second column with the 
carried number. Whether the individual added upward or downward 
seemed not to be important. In the teaching of addition greater em- 
phasis should be placed on methods. 


11. No marked sex differences in adding efficiency were found. 


12. General intelligence as measured in this study is an important 
factor in adding efficiency, especially so when the efficiency of the high 
and low ability groups are compared. Apparently the present methods 
of teaching addition are not suitable for the low ability individuals. 
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The Superintendent’s Appraisal of 
Teacher Candidates 


H. B. ALLMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Muncie 


A sTuDY which aims to sample only current practice in order to 
determine some of the opinions and standards which guide superin- 
tendents of schools in evaluating the relative suitability of candidates 
for teaching positions will, no doubt, go forever unheralded and un- 
sung as a contribution to objective science. It is an indisputable fact, 
however, that the judgments (or perhaps you may call them biases) of 
superintendents are of paramount importance to the applicant for a 
teaching position. The success or failure of the prospective teacher in 
securing appointment may rest upon them. 

The present study makes no pretense of evaluating these opinions 
and standards, nor does it attempt to justify their use. Its purpose is 
to discover them and to observe the extent to which superintendents 
agree as to their importance. With this end in view, and with the hope 
that a recognition of these factors may enable students in training to 
meet the standards which superintendents regard as significant, a 
questionnaire was prepared and mailed to approximately 500 superin- 
tendents in California, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. In con- 
tent and arrangement the questionnaire followed rather closely similar 
studies conducted by Institutional Teacher Placement Association groups 
in Minnesota and California. 

The first group of factors relates more or less definitely to per- 
sonal and professional traits of the candidate for a teaching position. 
These traits include training, experience, age, sex, scholarship, resi- 
dence, marital status, citizenship, religious affiliation, socio-economic 
background, and social interests. The second group of factors relates to 
the requirements of particular localities which specify the activities, the 
services, and the policies of the superintendent and his board of trus- 
tees. The third group deals with procedure and includes the steps taken 
in filling a position, application procedure, the ratio of beginning to ex- 
perienced teachers, and the types of placement services used last year. 
In the fourth division, superintendents are asked to list ways in which 
institutional placement services might serve the needs of superintend- 
ents to a better advantage. Finally, superintendents are asked to rate 
a list of 34 qualities that are thought to be desirable for teachers to 
possess. 

In interpreting the answers of superintendents no effort has been 
made either to justify or to condemn their reactions. ‘These answers 
mean whatever they mean to you. Superintendents have to be taken 
as they are rather than as you think they should be. Personally, I have 
found much satisfaction in discovering the trends revealed by a tabu- 
lation of their answers. 


(79) 
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The 290 questionnaires were classified into four groups on the 
basis of population. 

The first group, containing 100 questionnaires, includes cities below 
1,000 population. The second group, of 158, ranges from 1,000 to 4,999 
The third group, of 20, ranges from 5,000 to 9,999. The fourth group, 
containing 12 questionnaires, ranges from 10,000 up. 

The tabulation of the answers relating to training as shown in 
Table I illustrates effectively how theory outruns practice. In express- 
ing their preference for duration of training, superintendents set prog- 
ressively higher standards for elementary, junior high school, and senior 
high school teachers. As you will find expressed by the medians of 
Table I, the superintendents believe that elementary teachers should 
have 4.0 years of training, that junior high school teachers should have 
4.6, and that senior high school teachers should have 5.2 years of 
training. When asked to express what they actually require, these same 
superintendents reveal standards that are somewhat lower. The median 
training in terms of years is, for elementary 2.7, for junior high school 
4.4, and for senior high school 4.5. It is interesting to note that, al- 
though these reactions were obtained before the Indiana State Board 
of Education announced a four-year training curriculum for elementary 
teachers, the preferences of superintendents are in keeping with the 
new standard. 

TABLE I. LENGTH OF TRAINING OF TEACHING 
ABOVE HIGH SCHOOL 


CANDIDATES 






































Preference Requirement 
Years of * ESRF, SSOP ARES d hi ae 
training For | For junior For senior For For junior For senior 
elementary | high school | high school | elementary | high school | high school 
candidates candidates | candidates candidates | candidates | candidates 
errr reer rere - © Bieotvideas matieds <odasoten vone 
TSS Sere 36 Ee SE Pe. 3 12 
4.. 101 230 109 43 192 261 
| ere 49 ae eee 35 oe. *- Bol cemedacene 
= 35  » ane eatambees 197 28 1 
ee ee eee eee ee ee ee, Se 
Total... 185 273 | 284 | 276 254 274 
es 4.0 4.6 5.2 2 4.4 4.5 











College degrees are not required generally for elementary teachers 
but are regarded as necessary for junior high school and senior high 
school appointments. Only 41 superintendents require elementary teach- 
ers to have a college degree, while 247 do not. For junior high school 
teachers, 189 require a degree and 70 do not; and for senior high school 
teachers 278 require a degree and only 7 do not. The trend toward a 
longer period of training for all teachers has been very marked during 
the past quarter of a century. It seems quite likely to continue until 
teaching rates with other professions. This development seems to indi- 
cate that teaching will not long remain the doorstep or stepping-stone 
to other professions. It is becoming worthy in its own right. 
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Teaching experience prior to appointment is not required by 198 
of the 290 superintendents. There is an encouraging tendency to accept 
inexperienced candidates. In Table II you will note that as training 
standards have increased, experience requirements have decreased or 
disappeared altogether. Superintendents are freely stating that well- 
trained beginners often are more desirable than experienced teachers 
with less training. The experience fetish seems to be, in part, a holdover 
from days when no definite standards of training were required. Two 
years is the amount of experience most frequently required, as well as 
the amount most frequently preferred, for each level of service. 











TABLE Il. EXPERIENCE OF TEACHING CANDIDATES 




















Preference 
Years For For junior For senior Requirement* 

elementary high school high school 

candidates candidates candidates 
Above 8...... 3 3 5 

EE ee 1 1 2 

acakegk coteaced 1 1 
a cee ba cee 1 a 2 a 
Bite keeesxe 23 24 38 3 
ES ee 16 20 24 ak 
RE PR See 45 47 47 8 
Diécckh se aan 131 104 104 51 
SEU RAS 13 13 9 30 
ME tiv igiwis 234 212 232 92 
Median....... 2.8 2.9 3.1 2.3 




















*The exceptions to this requirement, together with the number giving each exception, 
are as follows: unusually promising persons, 20; applicants from local high school gradu- 
ating class, 13; special subject candidates, 12; college recommendations (unusual records), 
8; if candidate has had training school experience in chosen field, special practice, etc., 
4; short supply of teachers, 4; emergencies, 3; rural one- and two-room schools, 2; two 
year probationary appointments to help in teacher training, 2; substitute teachers, 2; 
if a question of discipline, 1; part-time teacher working under another teacher, 1; per- 
sonal reasons, 1; five-year graduate, 1; mature teachers working toward a degree, 1; 
and request of school board, 1. 


The age of the candidate was regarded as important by 194 of the 
superintendents; 42 regarded it as unimportant; and 20 held it to be of 
minor or limited importance. Those who held it to be of no or little im- 
portance gave the following types of reason: “desirable to have a cross- 
section of age levels”; “prefer a balanced staff—some beginning—some 
older”; “no limits save excessive youth”; “we naturally get young 
people”; “well-trained experienced persons cannot be procured at our 
salaries, hence we prefer younger people without experience but with 
as much training as possible.” 

According to Table III the age range for appointment cited most 
frequently was 20 to 40. This holds true for all three levels—elementary, 
junior high, and senior high school. There is a tendency to raise the 
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lower age limit to 22 or 24. The number indicating 60 as an upper 
limit increases progressively from elementary to senior high school 
levels. The most frequent age range for the appointment of principals 
is from 24 to 40. There is a marked tendency to raise the lower limit 
to 30 years and the upper limit to 50 or even 60 years. No observable 
difference in age limitation in relation to sex is noted. When superin- 
tendents express preferences there is observed a tendency to narrow the 
range of ages by raising the lower limit to 24 and lowering the upper 
limit to 30. The most frequently preferred upper range remains at 40 
for senior high school teachers and for principals. When asked if ex- 
ceptions were made 178 answered “yes,” 17 “no,” and 16 “rarely.” The 
reasons given for making exceptions are listed in Table III. 

Opinions were evenly divided on the question of appointing candi- 
dates with less than average record. Of those who answered this ques- 
tion, 126 said “yes” and 128 said “no.” Reasons for the “yes” answers 
are as follows: good personality, attitude, character, hard worker, in- 
dustrious, willing to learn, 45; when no others are available, 33; local 
pressures, citizen and board demands, 21; training record low, but ex- 
perience record good, 17; when candidate shows capacity for develop- 
ment, 8; special position for which candidate shows a special aptitude, 
5; knowing certain conditions responsible for inferiority, 4; and if stu- 
dent had to work, desperate need, 3. 

Preferences for breadth of training for secondary school teachers 
revealed that superintendents prefer teachers with three or more teach- 
ing subjects according in Table IV. There were 227 who preferred 
teachers with three licenses or three teaching subjects, while only 177 
preferred those with less than three licenses. ~These responses seem 
to indicate rather conclusively that students preparing to teach should 
so plan their courses that license requirements may be met in three 
or more subject-matter fields. Schools of education and teachers col- 
leges have planned curricula that meet this demand. In many institu- 
tions the requirements for the A.B. degree are so narrow and limiting 
that it is difficult for students to meet license requirements in two sub- 
ject-matter fields and next to impossible for even the strongest students 
to obtain licenses in three or more fields. Efficient and well-planned 
guidance service should make clear to students preparing for teaching 
positions the advantage of a broader license requirement. They should 
be directed into courses that are less restricting. The advent of a five- 
year training requirement for secondary teachers may simplify some- 
what this difficult problem. 

Superintendents are not provincial in the selection of their teach- 
ers. In Table V, 254 indicate that they accept candidates from outside 
the state if the candidate is eligible for a license within the state where 
appointment is to be made, while 22 do not accept them. The question 
of the “local” versus the “non-local” teacher usually elicits more than 
passive interest. It seems to be a moot question. This study offers no 
conclusive answer. A local teacher is defined as a graduate or a product 
of the local school system. Preferential opinions range all the way 
from no local teachers to all local teachers. Of the 161° who answered 
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TABLE IV. PREFERENCE AS TO MAJORS AND MINORS OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 














Majors and minors Number 
I oo cies wi cope pe Oubnksvanthneenie ces 106 
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te I I II 55 5 as dhe plo Sige viw dike ie eens Valen 30 
I laclh s,5¢ ccna vides s eacaw aed Cres als aeenden Aieed 30 
ER re te ey tay eek oe ee 3 


this question 60 preferred a 1 to 1 ratio; 68 preferred fewer local than 
non-local; while 33 preferred more local than non-local teachers. The 
ratio with the highest frequency is one local to three non-local teachers. 


TABLE V. PREFERRED RATIO OF LOCAL TO NON-LOCAL 























TEACHERS 
Group | Ratio | Number | Total 
| 
I i hie te i ea ee | 50:50 60 60 
More local than non-loeal.................| 100:0 2 is! 
75:25 14 
| 10:3 2 
} 2:1 3 ts 
| 60:40 12 33 
Fewer local than non-local................ 35:65 4 
1:2 10 
13 21 | 
30:70 3 
2:5 2 | 
1:4 7 
1:5 4 | 
1:10 3 
1:9 11 | 
0:100 3 | 68 
2 oe doug ee at eeaneememee ee eck oe 161 














Another of the debatable questions is whether married women 
should be appointed to teaching positions. The phase of the study 
which is designed to determine the ratios of married men to married 
women now on the faculties of the schools represented was practically 
fruitless. The present policy of appointment is very definitely and de- 
cisively against the married woman. Of the superintendents who 
answered this question, 214 said that they would not appoint married 
women. Only 38 said that married women would be considered for ap- 
pointment, The others indicated an occasional appointment of married 
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women in cases where no unmarried candidates were available. A 
rather decided preference was shown for married men over single men 
—167 answered “yes” and 78 “no.” Other answers indicate no preference 
except for administrative positions. Married men are preferred for 
these. However, there seems to be no disposition to discriminate against 
the unmarried man in competition with the married man. 

Do superintendents prefer that candidates have some religious 
affiliations? To this question 250 superintendents answer “yes,” and 
only 33 say “no.” Yet 197 claim that there would be no discrimination 
against a non-church member, 59 would discriminate, and 16 others would 
do so “sometimes.” There seems to be a very little tendency to show 
preference for any denomination (23 as against 256 who would not 
show preference), although the answers indicate some prejudice against 
Greek Catholic, Roman Catholic, and Jewish churches. It seems to be 
to the advantage of a candidate to have membership in some church 
represented in the community. Adherents to faiths maintaining their 
own parochial school systems may expect to meet some prejudice in 
seeking teaching positions in the public schools. This prejudice seems 
to be disappearing somewhat but still remains as an important factor. 
Table VI shows the attitude of superintendents toward the religious 
affiliation of candidates. 


TABLE VI. ATTITUDE OF SUPERINTENDENTS TOWARD THE 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF CANDIDATES 























| 
Little or no Probable Almost cer- 
Denomination | influence rejection | tain rejection 
| 
Member of no church.............. 49 43 18 
J 4 “ee 28 46 57 
Mees SE. ws os no cS ic ccs obs 32 53 46 
Ss 62 cas @ Nina oan te 63 18 3 
Jewish...... Be Pee ie > Py reer 29 59 39 
NS Oe Os sr a ae ee 74 4 
a asso atced 2 tls dee chase 79 a Bt 
Christian Science.................. 68 18 6 
oo ks, A gh dd icatisea aieaee 81 
ER ee eae ee 81 
SIND, 5. 5 < oss wdecie saieces « 79 | 














Almost without exception candidates for teaching positions are 
expected to be citizens of the United States. Although you find no 
summary among the votes, the affirmative answers were 253 as com- 
pared to 7 negative. There were 6 who had no rule. Exceptions were 
indicated as follows: “exchange teachers,” “persons who had already 
filed intention to become citizens,” “instruction in languages or special 
fields,” “have two Canadians.” It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that teachers have generally resented being compelled to take 
an oath of allegiance or to swear that they have not taught theories 
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subversive to the best interests of the government. This contention 
might well be regarded as “much-ado-about-nothing.” The oaths seem 
harmless enough practically to eliminate objection to them. On the other 
hand, it seems doubtful whether such oaths afford any protection to the 
country. It is likely that loyalty oaths create more problems than they 
solve. 

Candidates from small communities and rural areas are preferred 
over candidates from larger cities. This preference is indicated by 148 
of the answers. The rural background of superintendents of schools 
may be responsible for their biases on this point. 

Membership in Greek letter fraternities seems to be of no advantage 
to candidates, although activity in dramatics and departmental and 
church clubs is valued highly. This summary is given in Table VII. 


TABLE VII. SPECIAL CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO CANDIDATES 
BELONGING TO CLUBS 








; Number Number 
Type of organization giving» giving no 
consideration | consideration 








Social (Greek Letter) societies ................... 5 66 
Departmental clubs ............ Pee SE 38 21 
MI ooo. 5s Uials Caeulesiyaesoyead ehea nen 58 4 
eee Wilkes rata 36 26 














Interest in and active sponsorship of extracurricular activities is 
demanded in all modern school systems. In Table VIII, showing 22 
activities arranged by frequency of mention, chorus heads the list with 
dramatics, school assemblies, athletic teams, band, and school publica- 
tions following closely. Every teacher should look forward to participa- 
tion in the extracurricular program. 

In the field of teams and competitive sports 47 separate activities 
were listed. Many of these were mentioned by one or two schools only. 
The sports that seemed most popular are given in Table IX. 

Teachers in non-language positions are not required to speak a 
foreign language, and candidates who are to teach language have al- 
most an even chance to get a position without ability to speak the 
language to be taught. Of the superintendents reporting, 105 expect 
their language teachers to be able to speak the language that they 
teach, while 124 do not. The relatively high prevalence of Latin prob- 
ably accounts for the low requirement for speaking ability. 

Study abroad is encouraged in 145 cases but is not in 106. Special 
consideration is given to those who study abroad in 99 school systems, 
but it is not given in 93 schools. 

Most of the schools have no established tenure policy except that 
required by state laws. Only 89 schools have such a policy, while 160 
do not. 
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TABLE VIII. EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES CARRIED 


























| 
| 10,000 
Activity | Below | 1,000- | 5,000- and Total 
| 1,000 | 4,999 | 9,999 | above 
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School publications........... 78 139 20 12 249 
SSE rrr 76 143 19 11 249 
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Rhythm and dances.......... 57 94 | a 9 175 
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Pupil participation in govern- 
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Curriculum planning.......... | 49 | 7 12 11 145 
I Sa tar gS tay cng | 40 | 61 10 8 119 
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Playground activities.........|  .. 29 16 10 55 
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TABLE IX. SPORTS IN WHICH SCHOOLS HAVE COMPETITIVE 
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| Number 

Sport having 
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| ELE ee. Sm aerate MAREE Nee peter > 47 
SG 2 a). wid wie apron ap Wa barenined dp eae ee one ae 24 
5 5.0: ae ace Glow o Rae w algaia ce Uareele siete temas tame ara 18 
DS 5 Sin un-6 bo Rien db Sade Lees oun ee aaa 13 
|. eres Site ns gin Slain aad os Seer ae a 11 
Is. os acne ante sactmne Bae ead eins Nome Mes alee 10 
CRI. oot ccc pacmennsine Baas as padees nee beekl eran 8 











*Other sports mentioned and the number of schools having participating teams were 
as follows: field 6, debate 5, bowling 3, athletics 3, playground ball 3, hardball 2, gym 
2, archery 2; and each of the following was mentioned by one system: boxing, ping 
pong, touch football, horseshoe, girls’ basketball, girls’ tennis, and girls’ hockey. 
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An effort was made to determine the influence that certain per- 
sonal habits and social attitudes of the candjdates might have on the 
superintendent’s recommendation. The questions were framed in a 
manner to determine whether there is evidence of a double standard for 
men and women. The results are given in Table X. Participation in 
party politics, the use of liquor, the use of tobacco, and non-church at- 
tendance are items that receive relatively important attention in the 
appointment of both men and women. The vote would indicate that 
men are allowed a little more freedom than women. The overuse of 
cosmetics is regarded as quite objectionable. No use of cosmetics is 
regarded by 13 superintendents as justfication for rejection. The answer 
seems to be moderation in all things. Little significance is attached to 
dancing and card playing. 


TABLE X. PRACTICES AFFECTING SELECTION OF MEN AND 
WOMEN TEACHERS 




















10 ,000 
Below 1,000- | 5,000- | and Total 
1,000 | 4,999 9,999 | above 
Practices , | 2S Se Se: es 
}it{oe;}a}2}a}2}1}2]}1]2 
| | } 
MEen— 
Use of liquor........-.,....| Sh | @ | @ M2 | 3] 16) 6 t | 66 | 200 
Participation in politics 36 9 | 60/|16/12)/ 1 2 1 |110 27 
Use of tobacco ... ote ae 2 5} 4] I 62 | 12 
Non-church attendance... ...| 25 3 | 27 zi 4 1 | 53) 6 
| Tere | 3]..] & | 1] | 9] 
Playing cards.............. ; Oh... Feu , Cee fa 6 
Abstinence from tobacco... . 
CS SRE ee are cm Pee |e ey eee re ey Oot 
a ee ve foe Lae | oes 
WomEen— | 
Use of liquor .............. | 26 | 73 | 23 |116 | 2|17| 6| 4| 57 | 210 
Use of tobacco............. 43 | 33|55|44| 9| 4] 3/.. |110| 81 
Over-use of cosmetics......| 51 | 9 | 73 | 18 | 15 1 5 144 | 28 
Participation in politics.....| 37 | 11 | 57 | 17 | 13 3 109 | 29 
Non-church attendance.....| 24 | 3 | 27) 2)| 1 52 5 
No use of cosmetics........ 1 By | 7 vor ee 13 E 
OTL PPC ire? 1 11 | <a 
Playing cards.............. | 3 2 | iy 6 | 
Inability to play cards. . ae ae 3 ee € ie af we eT wa 
Moderate use of cosmetics nit en sere es 2 eee eee Be tee 


Abstinence from tobacco. . 
Inability to dance .. 








*Column 1 means probable rejection. Column 2 means certain rejection. 


Superintendents were asked to list physical disabilities that would 
cause rejection of the candidate. An extended list was obtained. These 
are grouped in Table XI into a few types. 
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TABLE XI. PHYSICAL DEFECTS THAT SHOULD CAUSE REJECTION 
OF CANDIDATES 














Number 
Defect mentioning 
defect 

Crippled beyond ability to carry out necessary activities, lack of 

limb, | TOC Ce CE ET CL ON eee ee 124 
Deformity, grave physical handicap, cross-eyes, noticeable defects 114 
Deafness (major), EES ie SS SEDO eae 111 
Defective ey e-sight ON EE OE Ae TO te 110 
General poor health, lack of vigor, organic disease, cancer, tuber- 

culosis, social disease, chronic disease, heart disease, etc....... 83 
Speech defec ts, stammering, stuttering, muteness, etc............ 49 
Anything that would adversely affect the emotional life of children 

(anything repulsiv ties ha ha er Cote oe ae eo a ae 32 
Inability to pass physical examination...................++.+++. 20 
Unusual undersize or oversize...............0.00e0005 Peat wnat 10 
NUNN Sa Soca doc whcaeh ole nebad cuales eee’ 4 








Students are always very anxious to know the application procedure 
followed or favored by superintendents. The questionnaire requested 
the superintendent to state the first step in his procedure for seeking 
desirable candidates. The order of preference, the procedure, and the 
party to whom the applicant should apply are shown in Tables XII to 
XIV. Eighteen superintendents stated that they applied first to a com- 





TABLE XII. _FIRST STEP IN APPLICATION PROCEDURE 














First step* Number 

Consult college or university placement bureau................... 105 
SE MN cinch. a anh waardine +00 woduertikoor gai e pals ne me sie Soule eee 42 
a MN ONIN i's. cn. tas ooo wirabein ceteing Wb a era ee ook ected 16 
Study credentials—educational and experience data............... 11 
Determine kind of teacher needed to fi fal I cen vcassvancnaces 10 
Notify institutional and commercial agencies..................... 10 
inane hive at signees bc oad ona ana 8 
Check reserve applications; apply to agency or institutions......... 5 
Check local candidates available.................ceceeeeecceees 5 
OE OR et Pee monn e 3 
Ask for letter of application in candidate’s handwriting............ 2 
Ask for letter of application, personal interview................... 2 
Cee OS A IEE 5 6s 5 Son as Sedan so eeS eee tere oken 2 


| 





“*Each of the eiieniin items was listed by one e superintendent: study questionnaire, 
then have personal interview; make decision as to subject placement} consult universi- 
ties and men I know; get in touch with three excellent candidates ; depends upon the va- 
cancy; check county list, college placement, agencies; look over college record, teaching 
experience and success; advertise, ask for interview then request transcript; consult our 
own teachers’ association; consult county office; provide all candidates with application 
form; meet candidate personally; interview applicant incognito; analyze papers and see 
photograph; consult state department then college placement; report to committee; get 
recommendations and letters from former employers; engage applicant in general con- 


versation; visit or interview applicant; consult state department; have candidates meet 
our Eligibility Committee. 
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mercial agency; 217 to an institutional agency; and 19 to both types 
of agency. In describing the application procedure desired, the super- 
intendents favor having the candidate come for a personal interview 
following the examination of a written application and credentials which 
he is asked to fill out and submit. Application should be made to the 
superintendent. 


TABLE XIII. APPLICATION PROCEDURE DESIRED 











Procedure* Number 

Hold interview following a written application.................... 69 
Hold interview with superintendent.....................2-20005- 43 
EO TE Te 28 
Ask for a letter, followed in sélected cases by an interview......... 13 
Get statement of credentials from bureau........................ 11 
Secure information on candidate, then interview.................. 10 
Ask for a letter written by the applicant......................... 9 
Hold a personal interview, followed by written application and cre- 

nig SEs tara tawiecsl aa De eeusabe Ledeen eeu eens 6 
N.S EEE TE POTD Ra RT Ne 6 
Have two or three applicants recommended by the institution to come 

ERE Re Pe aes Ee SS sia s 5 
Hold an interview when requested. ................20-eeeeeeeeee 4 
Follow no definite procedure. ................2ccccccecccccccees 4 
Hold an interview and study record................-.00ceeceeuee 2 











*Each of the following procedures was listed by one superintendent: have a personal 
interview and ask for recommendations from people I know; ask for a written appli- 
cation followed by a personal application on request; select from folders, then from ap- 
proved list; file applications, then ask a select group to apply in person; get a letter 
from candidate, then make a personal visit to institution from which he is to be gradu- 
ated or to school where he is teaching; would like for institutions to recommend gradu- 
ates in the field; study records and references, ask for personal application, and select 
groups to be sent to the Teachers Committee of the Board of Education for interview; 
write or make a personal call, or applicant knowing of vacancy may apply; ask for 
longhand letter of application, questionnaire, interview, investigation by principal; re- 
quest formal application, statement from institution, and personal visits; have personal 
interview with persons who know candidate; study credentials of three or four avail- 
able and qualified teachers; interview the applicant and get direct information from 
references ; visit practice teachers, secure available information; request written appli- 
cation and interview, and observe teaching; request papers and photograph; request 
written application in longhand; visit districts where good teachers work; visit appli- 
cants. 


TABLE XIV. PARTY TO WHOM APPLICANT SHOULD APPLY 











| 
Party* | Number 

| 
OTT TE ee ea re re | 218 
County superintendent and trustee (also or trustee)............... 20 
School board and superintendent (also or superintendent).......... 9 
Superintendent and de Cy 2”. | re | 5 
a | eee ee er eee eee eee 4 
i cs teacadatha 5 a'G a<' a Side vinicea er MMi RUA Dore win BO oS 3 
Trustee, principal, board, or super ntendent....................-. | 2 








*Others, listed by one superintendent each, are as follows: superintendent or prin- 
cipal who is filling the position; the person who recommends the candidate for ap- 
pointment; the principal who is the district superintendent; the board or principal; the 
secretary; the trustee, principal, and superintendent; the employing official; the princi- 
pal or trustee; the superintendent or secretary of the school board. 
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The per cent of newly prepared teachers that can be assimilated 
is set forth in Table XV. The fact that a large proportion of the super- 
intendents agreed on 5 per cent of inexperienced teachers helps to 
verify a statement made earlier in this study. City school systems are 
adopting the view that a limited proportion of good beginners can be 
absorbed successfully each year. 


TABLE XV. PER CENT OF NEWLY PREPARED TEACHERS THAT 
CAN BE ASSIMILATED EACH YEAR 








10 ,000 
Per cent Below | 1,000- | 5,000- and Total 
1,000 4,999 9,999 above 








a ee 7 il 2 1 19 
AGIA CIES * 9 13 i 4 27 
AES RRR SERIES . 4 13 3 1 21 
"ENE at aR RS 34 55 9 4 102 
dol kone eb enaet 33 34 7 2 76 




















These superintendents were asked to report the number of teachers 
employed through each of three sources. Table XVI gives the results. 
(1) Institutional Teacher Placement Bureaus were used by 211 super- 
intendents. (2) Placement services of state department were called 
upon by 52 superintendents. (3) Commercigl agencies were used in 116 
cases. Superintendents seem to be developing the correct and com- 
mendable habit of turning to training institutions first and giving them 
the first opportunity to fill the position. The relationship between the 


TABLE XVI. NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN 1935-36 








Number of systems using agency 














Number of teachers employed 
Institutional State Commercial 
agency department agency 
| SERRE RSE RRA. Fe ape ae Ey ink ” 9 66 54 
| hb rer SRE apis AI SEN PES EE AL Ne oer 42 29 57 
EE s hint a thin Reet we Oke 43 16 27 
as nk pias ohiond gira tie ee 32 3 11 
a as ws” recto. atid ciate Breed 0 ash GI 22 2 7 
ARE ee OR a RAE A actnph, ie 24 a 5 
) 1 1 
5 son 
6 
2 1 
6 
20 2 
211 51 116 
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employing official and the institutional placement service is mutually 
coéperative. The training institution is under obligation to provide ac- 
curate, complete, prompt, and courteous service when called upon to 
recommend candidates. Superintendents should in turn provide the 
placement official promptly with accurate and complete information con- 
cerning the requirements of the position and the conditions and terms 
of the proposed contract. He should be courteous and considerate of 
the candidates who apply to him on the suggestion of the placement 
service. 

Both in recommendation and in the employment of teachers, distinc- 
tions must be drawn among candidates. An effort should be made to 
preserve the confidence and self-respect of the unsuccessful candidate. 
Lessons of courtesy and consideration may well be learned both by 
placement services and by employing officials. 

Each superintendent was asked to state specific ways in which the 
institutional and state department placement bureaus might serve the 
needs to a better advantage. One hundred fifty-nine separate sugges- 
tions were made. Each of these is helpful but it would be impossible 
to present them in detail. They have been classified into nine types of 
changes or improvements. A brief comment on each type follows: 


1. Present situation—A number of the superintendents indicate 
that institution placement services have been improving; they are grate- 
ful for the efficient help that training institutions are giving them. 


2. Enrollees.—There seem to be two rather distinct viewpoints in 
regard to the enrollment of students for the placement service. Some 
hold that no person who has less than an average record should be per- 
mitted to enroll. They offer such expressions as “list only the best,” 
“refuse to graduate mediocre students,” “refuse to sponsor weak teach- 
ers,” and “recommend best only.” 

Others contend that every student should be required to enroll with 
the placement office. This plan would not only include all at graduation 
but would continue them on the active rolls of the placement office. 
Active files of experienced teachers would be kept. The placement serv- 
ice would secure professional advancement for them as soon as they 
are ready for it. Placement offices are criticized for not following be- 
ginning teachers into the field to determine how well they are succeed- 
ing and to keep files up-to-date. Superintendents seem to desire a con- 
tinuous service. Expressions of the following types were common: “list 
all, both experienced and inexperienced,” “check more closely on teach- 


ers in the field,” and “keep lists of successful teachers to recommend for 
promotion.” 


3. Information or data to be recorded.—Expressions on this point 
indicate that superintendents want the present type of credentials con- 
tinued and made more complete. They would also like to have access 
to additional types of information, such as a rating on standard tests 
to determine probable teaching ability. Personality, character, and trait 
ratings are also desired. Social, religious, and economic backgrounds 
are sought. Some statements that express this viewpoint are: “complete 
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information including personality, capabilities, moral character, and per- 
sonal habits,” and “more critical and reliable appraisals, particularly 
of student teaching.” 


4. Thorough knowledge of the candidate.—A general demand was 
made for more meaningful and complete records and more honesty in 
using them. Some of the expressions are: “very certain of recommenda- 
tions,” “more reliable credentials,” “honest, complete, and correct data,” 
“check more carefully on success,” and “study habits, special abilities, 
and characteristics.” 


5. Thorough and complete knowledge of area to be served.—Place- 
ment officials are urged to make more frequent and more friendly con- 
tacts with the field conditions in the area to be served. More frequent 
visitation is urged. Among the expressions were: “know requirements 
of system and recommend accordingly,” and “keep close contact with the 
field.” 


6. Procedures for making contacts for recommendation.—As to 
methods of making contacts with the field, some preferred only one 
candidate; others suggested open lists stating licenses, and general 
credentials. The larger number seemed to prefer a direct and definite 
call, 


~ 


7. Ethics.—On points of ethics superintendents are quite generally 
agreed. They are requesting more certainty and more honesty in telling 
the whole truth about candidates. They desire all communications to 
be in confidence, and credentials to be sent only when requested. 


8. Personnel of placement bureau and techniques used.—Superin- 
tendents suggest that the head of the placement service be someone who 
has had varied experience in employing teachers. Business-like methods, 
promptness, courtesy, and reliability are urged. “Have bureaus that 
are interested, active, and honest as to capabilities.” 


9. Personal training in application technique.—Superintendents 
would like to have students taught correct forms for application letters 
and schooled in the art of personal interview. “The majority are poor 
salesmen.” It is suggested also that they be given better guidance 
earlier in their courses. 

Superintendents were asked to rate 34 qualities or traits that were 
thought to be desirable for teachers to possess. An “A” rating indicates 
high importance, a “B” medium, and a “C” low. It is not claimed that 
this list is exhaustive. There may be many other qualities and traits 
that are equally desirable for teachers to possess. This list was com- 
piled from teacher rating blanks from lists used in Minnesota and 
California for a similar purpose. In Table XVII these qualities are 
ranked in the order of total “A” ratings from all classes of schools. 

It is interesting to note that moral qualities and personal character- 
istics stand at the head of the list. These superintendents rated “co- 
operation” as the most important quality; “character” as second; “moral 
standards” as third; “faithfulness” as fourth; “personality” as fifth; 
and “judgment and tact” as sixth. It is somewhat reassuring and grati- 
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fying to find at the top these six traits that indicate high evaluation 
of moral fiber, teamwork, leadership ability, common sense, and courteous 
treatment of others. The old-fashioned virtues are still at a premium 
for teachers. They are the plus values. Educational leaders are not sub- 
ordinating character to scholarship, teaching skill, friendships, or social 
qualities. 

The rating of “number of friends” as thirty-fourth does not mean 
that superintendents regard it unimportant to form friendships. It 
merely means that a candidate’s ability to teach is not in direct ratio 
to the number of friends that he may claim. As you examine this list 
keep in mind that all of these qualities are regarded as important and 
all of them were given “A” ratings by 33 or more superintendents re- 
turning ratings. As you study this list check your own judgment to 
discover points where you differ with the totals of the groups. 


SUMMARY 


In summarizing the views of the 290 superintendents we find that 
they favor increasing standards of professional training to a minimum 
of four years for elementary teachers and five years for high school 
teachers. Although experience is regarded as desirable, there is a 
marked trend toward city schools accepting beginners with good records. 
The age of the candidate is regarded as important, with a tendency to 
narrow the ranges of selection. Candidates with less than average record 
have a 50 to 50 chance of receiving consideration if they have good per- 
sonalities, coéperative attitudes, and clean characters, and are industrious. 
Teachers with licenses in three or more subjects are sought by super- 
intendents in preference to those with only one or two licenses. Properly 
licensed “out-of-state” and “non-local” teachers are often appointed. 
While there seems to be no unanimity of opinion on the ratio of “local” 
to “non-local” teachers, the ratio of highest choice was one “local” to 
three “non-local.” Most superintendents are not recommending married 
women. Married men are preferred to single men. Superintendents de- 
sire candidates to have some religious affiliation. Citizens of the United 
States from smaller communities are favored for the teaching service. 
Membership in a college fraternity is of little or no value in securing 
a position. Teachers are expected to take special interest in extracur- 
ricular activities. Travel and study abroad are encouraged. Fifty per 
cent of the language teachers are required to have a speaking knowledge 
of the language which they teach. Few schools have a definite tenure 
policy. Personal habits are significant. Glaring physical or health disabili- 
ties usually bar candidates from consideration. There is a commendable 
tendency to give the placement bureaus of the training institutions the 
first call in filling a position. The customary procedure is to select ap- 
plicants for personal interview through examination of credentials and 
letters of application. There is a tendency to eliminate experience as a 
requirement. 

Superintendents hold that placement bureaus can increase their 
efficiency by having more complete records both of teachers in train- 
ing and of teachers who are successful in the field. Frankness and 
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honesty in recommendations are urged. Placement officials should keep 
in close contact with conditions in the field. In evaluating traits, per- 
sonal qualities are rated above scholarship and professional skill. The 
old-fashioned virtues are still at a premium in teacher selection. 











A List of Bulletins in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


The following is a list of the bulletins published by the School of 
Education, Indiana University. 

All bulletins which are available at the present time may be secured 
for fifty cents ($.50) per copy, with the exception of the Second Revision 
of the Bibliography of Educational Measurements; the Bibliography of 
School Buildings, Grounds and Equipment—Part I; The Philosophy of 
Human Relations—Individual and Collective; the Bibliography of School 
Surveys and of References on School Surveys; and the Bibliography of 
College and University Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, which may 
be secured for seventy-five cents ($.75) per copy. The Philosophy of 
Human Relations—Individual and Collective and all fifty-cent bulletins 
of the School of Education may be obtained from the University Book- 
store. The other four bulletins should be ordered through the Bureau of 
Coéperative Research, Indiana University. 


Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 23 and 24, 1923). 
Vol. I, No. 1, 1924. 85 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Investigation of Nursing as a Professional Opportunity for Girls. Part I, Technical 
Study; Part II, Vocational Information Bulletin. By Florence E. Blazier. Vol. I, No. 
2, 1924. 69 p. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Conference on Educational Measurements. Vol. I, No. 
3, 1925. 141 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 14 and 15, 1924). 
Vol. I, No. 4, 1925. 49 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

First Revision of the Bibliography of Educational Measurements. Compiled by the 
Bureau of Coéperative Research. Vol. I, No. 5, 1925. 147 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Conference on Educational Measurements. Vol. I, No. 6, 
1925. 76 p. 

The Effect of Population upon Ability to Support Education. By Harold F. Clark. 
Vol. Il, No. 1, 1925. 28 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 20 and 21, 19265). 
Vol. Il, No. 2, 1925. 77 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

A Cross-Indexed Bibliography on School Budgets. By Harold F. Clark. Vol. II, No. 
3, 1926. 66 p. 

A Comparison of the Results Made on Certain Standardized Tests by Pupils in the 
Bloomington High School Who Were Taught in Classes of the Same Grade by University 
Student Teachers and by Regular High School Teachers. By Carl G. F. Franzén. Vol. 
II, No. 4, 1926. 19 p. 

Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements. Vol. 
Il, No. 5, 1926. 103 p. 

When to Issue School Bonds. By Harold Florian Clark and Paul Royalty. Vol. II, 
No. 6, 1926. 16 p. 

Students’ Attitude Toward Examinations. By Grover T. Somers. Vol. III, No. 1, 
1926. 48 p. ' 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 12 and 13, 1926). 
Vol. III, No. 2, 1926. 27 p. 

Index Numbers in School Administration. By Harold F. Clark. Vol. III, No. 3, 
1927. 365 p. 

Topical Analysis of 234 School Surveys. Compiled by the Bureau of Codperative 
Research. Vol. III, No. 4, 1927. 111 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Conference on Elementary Supervision. Vol. III, 
No. 6, 1927. 64 p. 
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Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements. 
Vol. III, No. 6, 1927. 66 p. 

Some Phases of the Junior College Movement. By I. Owen Foster, Harold F. Clark, 
Willard W. Patty, and Leo M. Chamberlain. Vol. IV, No. 1, 1927. 125 p. -(Supply ex- 
hausted.) 
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